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WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


FINDING THINGS: 

Since the earth is round, : 

Early navigators, by sailing west, find ae. 
There is evidence that the Norsemen came first. 
Marco Polo’s book quickens early discoveries. . 

Columbus’ imagination leads him to new lands, 

That are called America. 


By sailing East around Africa, Base da en eee he indie: aah : 
By sailing completely around the globe, Magellan proves its roundness. . 


England starts her discoveries with John Cabot, 
And France starts hers with Jacques Cartier. 


Twenty-one years after America’s discovery, Balboa acer the Pacific. 


In the same year, Ponce de Leon discovers Florida. 

In 1521, Cortez conquers rich Mexico for Spain. ; 
Spain keeps pushing on, and de Soto discovers the Aiasissinph 
While Coronado explores west of the Mississippi, about the same time. 


SETTLING THINGS: 
Spain and England come to blows, through mutual dislike. . 
Francis Drake is the first Englishman to sail around the globe. . 


England, growing alive to the New World, backs Walter seb sa efforts o 


colonize 
However, her first ee a is aH a J pinatonae in 1609 . 
Here John Smith becomes a splendid governor. : , 
His life is said to have been saved once by Pocohontas, an Tadian eat 
Later in 1634, Maryland is settled at St. Mary’s, by Lord Baltimore. 


Before passing to New England, see the difference between Puritans and Pilgrims. 


It’s the Pilgrims who settled Plymouth in 1620. 

Here is held the first Thanksgiving Day. . 

Then the Puritans came a little later to Macshinsetix a 

Roger Williams, driven from Salem, founded Rhode Island in 1636. . 
Then follows the Puritan settlings in Connecticut. 


The Dutch in the meantime are very active, and in 1609 ae woe er aiica 


the Hudson River. . i es 
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WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


They plant trading posts along the river, and so settle New Netherlands. 
They settle New Amsterdam in 1624. 

England settles the Carolinas and Ne Jersey in 1663/64. 

A great Quaker of these days is William Penn, 

Who founds Pennsylvania in 1682. . eee me 
Between Maryland and Pennsylvania grows a boundary-line dispute. 

In 1732 the last English colony, Georgia, is founded. 


FRENCH THINGS: 

See what we look like in 1753, before we go back to 

France’s first colonizing efforts that Spain spoils. . 

Years later Champlain arrives on the St. Lawrence in 1608, : 

Where he soon makes the powerful Iroquois Tribes enemies of France, . 

Which keeps France’s efforts limited to Canada and the Mississippi Valley. . 

La Salle sails the entire length of the Mississippi, claiming the vast land for France, 
Which land he calls Louisiana for King Louis XIV. 

One of the greatest of these early French heroes is Conte de Panes 


Of course, France and England would come to Riss hence the French and Taian 
War. 


France loses the Sela, iene aetna supreme in ihe Nee “World. 


STORMY THINGS: 
The war ended, England makes the mistake of the Navigation Acts; . 
They are not enforced till later and their sting is increased by the Stamp re 


The colonists’ objections to these aes lead to a “massacre” in Boston in 
1770. 


As a camouflage, King Gearee II ites me in 1773, 

And adds further annoyance by the Intolerable Acts ai 1774. : 
The colonists meet to protest at the First Continental Congress of 1774. 
During all this time, Patrick Henry is like a patriotic flame. 

A hero of the early days of the Revolution is Nathan Hale. 


On April 18, 1775, comes the Battle of iit the first real Gloodanea of the 
war, : 


And on June 16, 1775, es Baitle of ae Hill 3 is PeiehE 


But war is not actually declared until a 6th, by the Second Continental 
Congress. Soot Ss Del Eye tre Ds 


Our Independence is fet Aiaiea Tae J ae 4, 177 6. 

Our flag is adopted in 1777. ‘ 

Help comes from France through the efforts of Hanan Tianklins : 
[viii] 
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WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT 


But not until we win our success of Saratoga. 

France sends us the great La Fayette at the very right eee 

Benedict Arnold, our hero of Saratoga, turns traitor. 

After dark years, Cornwallis surrenders to Washington at Cork in 1781. 


SQUALLY THINGS: 

With Peace signed in 1783, we frame our Constitution in 1788. . 

George Washington is unanimously chosen our first President in 1789. 

He selects Alexander Hamilton, as Secretary of the Treasury, 

And Thomas Jefferson, as Secretary of State. F 

Washington establishes the precedent of only two terms for a esaadis, 

John Adams, who follows, has an uncomfortable time with France. : 

Thomas Jefferson, who follows aca sees the birth of “politics” and war with 
Tripoli. : 

He buys Louisiana fon Napotetn in 1803. : 

Disputes with England concerning her rights at sea lead to the Wa of 1812, 

In which we are successful on the water, and which ends in 1814. 


THE HOUSE DIVIDED: 

Following the war, we become conscious of ourselves. : 

Monroe’s Doctrine announces ourselves as overseers of the Watery Seen 

John Quincy Adams is our first president chosen by the House of Representatives. 

Andrew Jackson’s days bring fine new inventions to help us grow. . on te 

Van Buren’s time sees a panic, and William pene Harrison, who succeeds, lives 
but a month, : sft es WRG 

The country begins to feel the ne of the pee ieicn, : 

In 1820 the Missouri Compromise seems to act as a quieter for both sides. 

In 1845, we annex the vast lands of Texas. 

Then follows the Mexican War from 1846 to 1348, 

In 1849 we are thrilled with the gold rush to California. 

In 1850 the Omnibus Bill is paclie to pe friction on the growing slavery 
question. 

The “underground rarieraiy a is cera to has ie to escape. , 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” is published in 1852 and stirs up great feeling. 

In 1854 the Kansas-Nebraska Bill adds further fuel to the fire, . 

And more is pee in 1857 by the a Court’s decision in the Dred Scott 
case. a ee eek eke 

Daniel Webster’s voice rings ae io preserve the Union 


Henry Clay, too, is a mighty foree in trying days. . 
[ix] 
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WE ARE ROUND 


To those who perhaps may have wondered, 
And asked, “Are you sure we are round?”— 
I offer three very good answers, 
That surely are perfectly sound. 


It’s seen when the moon’s eclipse happens, 
As earth passes ’twixt it and sun, 

The shadow that then we cast on it 
Is round, and that’s proof number one. 


In standing on heights by the seashore, 
With eyes looking out cross the sea, 

And ships from far distance come sailing, 
What shows first to both you and me? 


The tops of the masts of the first one, 
Then later its hull comes to view— 

We see all the first boat completely, 
Before we sight boat number two. 


All this was well known by Columbus, 
The ancients knew long before that, 

So when came those ventures to westward, 
But few thought our round world was flat. 


It never was proved till Magellan, 
The flag of proud Spain at his mast,— 

Had sailed round the whole world completely, 
And proved the earth’s roundness, at last. 


[3] 





BY STANDING IN THE WAY 


Now here are some reasons, some very good reasons, 
As clear as a soft summer day, 

They’l] show that we first were discovered, 

Because we just stood in the way. 


All Europe was wanting, yes, very much wanting, 
And ever her longings increased, 

The perfumes and jewels and spices, 

Together with silks, from the East. 


Thus grew up a commerce, a very great commerce, 
And caravan routes brought the stuff, 

While Mediterranean cities, 

As outlets, grew rich, fast enough. 


But then came a smash-up, a very bad smash-up, 
As Turks, sweeping westward, gained strength— 
They seized all these routes stretching eastward, 
And even those seaports at length. 


So Commerce thus broken, so very sore broken, 
Must seek other ways, and ’twas thus, 

By sailing due westward, they found things, 
That turned out to be only us! 


[4] 


THE NORSEMEN 


In telling America’s story 
Right here, I should like to set forth 
The deeds of those venturing Norsemen 
Who, sailing, came out of the north. 


It happened way back in one thousand, 
Leif Ericson, daring and bold, 

Set sail from out Iceland to settle 
The rumors that he had been told. 


These rumors were vague but exciting, 
Of lands that were vast in the west— 

Cross seas that were mad with their stormings, 
He came to the end of his quest. 


Here, lands that he saw, he calied Vinland, 
Perhaps they were Canada’s coast, 

But just where they were is not certain— 
There’s nothing to prove it at most. 


The evidence of the Norse legends, 
Of other authorities, too, 

Well proves that the Norse, of all white men, 
Were first in the world we call new. 








MARCO POLO WROTE A BOOK 


Marco Polo was the man, who in Venice dwelling, 
Traveled far to China’s land, with results worth telling. 


Luck ordained it that he’d help China’s king at ruling, 
So, first hand, he saw the East, through such regal schooling. 


After years of living thus, he returned to Venice, 
Finding there the Genoese, making warfare menace. 


War came on, and Venice lost, Polo went to prison— 
There he wrote a book for which doubts of truth have risen. 


When he took his flow’ry pen, truth sped down his staircase 
What he sought was scarcely facts, rather men who’d purchase. 


Men were fired by Polo’s book, trade routes to discover, 
China’s wealth, by sailing west, hoped they to uncover. 


Even great Columbus read, with his mind much smitten, 
And you'll find new worlds were born ’cause of what was written. 


[6] 





THE GREAT DISCOVERY 


And now we have come to Columbus, in Genoa born long 
ago—the son of a weaver of woolens, of parentage humble and 
low. He early was filled with ambition, a great navigator to 
be. With diligence turned he to studies of things that would 
teach of the sea. To Portugal, patron of sailors, he went as 
a young sailor lad. He married a Portuguese maiden—his 
heart we are sure she made glad. 

Convinced that the earth was a round one, that East could 
be reached, sailing West, he sought from the Portuguese ruler 
some ships this idea to test. The king thought Columbus a 
dreamer, whose plea for his help he denied. Columbus, dis- 
couraged, downhearted, had still both his faith and his pride. 
He turned then to Spain for assistance—to Isabelle, Spain’s 
mighty queen—and then came success he’d been seeking, in 
Portugal, as we have seen. As soon as her promise was given, 
she did what she promised she’d do. You’ve all heard the date 
that this happened—in fourteen and ninety and two. 

He left sunny Spain in that summer, to sail on the fabulous 
sea. His ships were the Pinta and Nina, as well as the Santa 
Marie. For weeks and for weeks he sailed westward, the crew 
feeling scared in their dread, and then on the twelfth of 
October, they sighted fair land straight ahead. 

This land that Columbus discovered—its name he called San 
Salvador—twas likely a bit of Bahamas, of flower and soft 
sandy shore. Both Cuba and Hayti were sighted, before he 
returned home to Spain, where honors were heaped on the hero 
who’d won such a prize cross the main. 


[7] 


WE GET OUR NAME 


A man—Amerigo Vespucci 
Stands high in the sunlight of fame, 
And only because 
Through one of Fate’s flaws, 
They’ve called the New World by his name. 
2 


Much given to writing fine letters, 
He wrote to some friends what appears 
To show that ’twas he, 
Who first crossed the sea, 
Preceding Columbus by years. 


A book that is called “Novus Mundus” 
Made use of these letters truth-dim, 
Suggesting the plan 
To honor this man, 
And name the New World after him. 


Although the real truth was discovered 
To change our name then was too late— 
It does seem a shame 
That America’s name 
Should come from a whimsey of fate. 


[8] 
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VASCO DA GAMA (1497) 


Vasco da Gama! 

Vasco da Gama! 

Let’s of his greatness be telling; 

He of such boldness, 

Masterly boldness, 

Sailed with the trade winds a-swelling. 


South and southeastward, 

South and southeastward, 
Ninety-three days kept he coursing; 
Then with a turning, 

Larboard side turning, 

Past Cape of Good Hope was forcing. 


Ho, for the Indies, 

Ho, for the Indies, 

Straight kept his ship’s prow a-pressing; 
When after striving, 

Days of vast striving, 

India’s shores came caressing. 


He was the first man, 
Portugal’s first man, 

India reached eastward sailing; 
Sea commerce starting, 

New routes were starting, 

Ways to new riches unveiling. 


[9] 





THE FIRST WORLD CRUISE (1519-1522) 


Let’s make a deep bow to Magellan, 
Who ranks with Columbus in worth, 
Who first was to prove, 
All doubts to remove, 
Concerning the shape of the earth. 


With five tiny ships he went sailing, 
One purpose fixed firm in his mind, 
By sailing due west, 
He felt the way best, 
The fabulous Indies to find. 


He reached first Brazil, then turned southward, 
And then through the Straits of his name; 

His heart was a-joy, 

He shouted “Ahoy” 
As to the Pacific he came. 


Now onward he steered for the northwest, 
Through calms and through storms’ heavy roll, 
Great hardships increased, 
Nor troubles once ceased, 
Not even when reaching his goal. 


’Twas here he was killed by the natives, 
This powerful hero of Spain, 

But let’s give three cheers, 

For after three years, 
His men reached the homeland again! 


[10] 


TEACHER: 


BOY: 


TEACHER: 


GIRL: 


TEACHER: 


(Speaking 
for John 
Cabot) 

BOY: 


TEACHER: 


GIRL: 


TEACHER: 


ENGLAND MAKES A START 


“Now if you will listen, of him I shall tell 

whose name was John Cabot, to whom it 

befell, that he came to England, ideas to sell.” 
“Then what happened?” 


“While Henry the Seventh just sat on his throne 
and England had yet any new lands to 
own, though Spain, also Portugal, Empires 
had sown ‘ 
“Then what happened?” 





“Tf you will but furnish the things for 
the trip, across the Atlantic, Ill sail in 
my ship—for England, Ill carve from the 
New World a strip “3 

“Then what happened?” 





“And though an Italian, he crossed the 
seas twice—for England he claimed what’s 
a very fine slice, from South Carolina 
to New Foundland’s ice i 

“Then what happened?” 





“Well, England just dawdled for years and a 

day, forgetting her Cabot who opened the way, till 

later when France started in with her say—— 
Then, lots happened!” 


[11] 


FRANCE MAKES A START 


Now during these days of explorings, 
When nations were seeking to find, 

The French were as busy as bird dogs,— 
Just bear these few facts in your mind. 


The greatest of all her explorers 
Was called Monsieur Jacques Cartier, 
Up north in Canadian wildness, 
For France, he came seeking, one day. 


He sailed up the St. Lawrence River 
As far as Quebec, we are told, 

He bore the French banner a-waving, 
And blew on his fingers from cold. 


Three trips he then made, altogether, 
And colonies left he behind, 

But none of them flourished or blossomed, 
For nature was very unkind. 


Although there was little accomplished, 
Still France had a foothold, it’s clear. 
And later when struggling with England, 
The strength of her hold will appear. 





A MERRY PRANK (1513)' 


In San Domingo, lived a man, as ugly as could be, 

He never paid his debts, nor did a kind act gracefully, 

He cheated men, was cruel, and he sought the place to flee, 
Yet he was first of white men who Pacific shores should see. 


He’d heard a lot of gossip of a voyage to be made, 

A mighty expedition for which plans were being laid, 
He thought to join, whereby his debts he’d easily evade, 
And so it was, a merry prank, that Destiny has played. 


They started out for Panama—’twas here the red-men told, 

Of deep blue seas cross which was brought vast wealth of precious gold, 
On this, of course, their hearts were set, so nothing could withhold 
Balboa and that band of men, he fearlessly controlled. 


Through jungles filled with terrors, filled with things of fearful dread, 
For eighteen days they struggled cross that Isthmus, it is said; 
When near the end, Balboa climbed a hilltop just ahead, 

And there before him he could see Pacific’s waters spread. 


[13] 








HE SOUGHT A FOUNTAIN (1513) 


Now here is a romance, quite a gay romance— 
And maybe it all isn’t true— 

Of him who went seeking, hopefully seeking, 
The fountain, his youth to renew. 


The Indians told him, fired him and told him 
Great stories of more than mere gold— 

Of such a strange fountain, wonderful fountain, 
To make a man young, although old. 


So he who’s called Ponce, say it right, Ponthay— 
His last name’s pronounced “day lay own”’— 
For Bimini started, gallantly started, 

With hopes that this magic he’d own. 


And while he was sailing, quietly sailing, 

He sighted a glorious coast, 

Of green and of flowers, sweet smelling flowers, 
He thought it an island at most. 


He saw it on Sunday, Easterday Sunday, 
One thousand five hundred thirteen, 

And Florida named it, flower land named it, 
Till then by a white man unseen. 


[14] 








NEW SPAIN IS BORN 


Cortez, born of poor Spanish parents, 
Had studied at law for awhile, 
Then later had gone out to Hayti, 
To win from Dame Fortune a smile. 


Now word of the wealth that existed 
In Mexico hastened his speed— 

It’s strange, but it’s true, where there’s money, 
Some folks seem to feel only greed. 


A huge expedition he landed, 
At Vera Cruz, there by the sea; 

He scuttled his ships then behind him, 
Which seems very foolish to me. 


Advancing he came to the city, 
Where dwelled Montezuma, the King, 
He seized him and held him as hostage, 
And that was the very worst thing. 


The Mexicans then in their fury, 
Now forced the invader’s retreat— 
Cortez none could say was a coward, 
When turning their onslaught to meet. 


The end of this terrible carnage, 
In which many hundreds were slain, 
Is seen with the Spaniards in triumph, 
Whereby was established New Spain. 


[15] 





THE MISSISSIPPI IS FOUND (1541) 


A Spaniard whose name was de Soto, 
Whose fortune grew great in Peru, 
Was given by Spain 
To rule the domain 
Of Cuba and Florida, too. 


Now he who was firm and determined, 
Who knew not the meaning of “can’t,” 
In Florida, lands 
With those he commands, 
The power of Spain to implant. 


Though terrible hardships were suffered, 
He steadily pushed on his way— 

With hand on his sword, 

He fully explored 
Our own southern states of today. 


He came to the broad Mississippi, 
His heart, with that finding, a-quiver, 
When troubles betide, 
De Soto soon died— 
They buried him there in the river. 


[16] 








SPAIN FINDS MORE THINGS 


From Mexico started a hero of Spain, 

Who’d heard of great wealth, and ’twas this he would gain 
In seven great cities of story: 

With greatest of care and dispatch he prepared 

Both horses and men, and then northward he fared, 
With hopes to find pocket-book glory. 


With flags and with trumpets and swords, they set forth, 
They turned to the eastward when getting up north 
And crossed through New Mexico’s acres: 

But when they reached Kansas, and wealth was still hid 
And finding but red men with nary a quid, 

Enraged, they became murder-makers. 


Their cruelties passed beyond any you know, 

Of fortune they gained not a penny to show, 

We see Coronado quite stranded: 

But knowledge he brought of new lands he had seen 
Helped Spain to keep colonies, growing and green, 
As she in the New World expanded. 


[17] 











THE ENGLISH WASPS 


Like roosters with feathers beruffled, or boys with their 
shoulders be-chipped, said England to Spain, “I just dare you,” 
and Spain challenged back and was nipped. Yo! Ho! for those 
bold English seamen, who hurled their defiance at Spain ;—like 
wasps they kept stinging Spain’s settlers, a-buzzing again and 
again. 

The first of these wasps was John Hawkins, who said, “Now 
I’ll go sell some slaves,” and then sold three hundred in Hayti, 
though Spain for herself this right saves. Again when he came 
with some more slaves, the settlers now said, “We won’t buy,” 
and he, in his method of selling, thought hangings the best 
thing to try. 

Then Philip, the Second, was raging, and ships to enforce 
laws were sent. They found in fair Vera Cruz harbour the 
English serenely content. Spain pledged not to fight if she 
entered, her word she well knew she would break, and two of 
the English escaping were Hawkins and brave Francis Drake. 


[21] 


THE WASP GIANT—FRANCIS DRAKE 


Most famous of all of the stingers 

Was he that was called Francis Drake, 
Who went on a voyage gigantic, 

With more than just stings in its wake. 
All round South America sailing, 

He, filled with his hatred of old, 

Had robbed and had killed many Spaniards, 
Then, laden, sailed north with their gold. 
Before he had done with this voyage, 
Around the whole world, he had sailed, 
The first of the English to do this, 

He then as Sir Francis was hailed. 

Both Hawkins and Drake felt forever 

A terrible hatred for Spain; 

Around them there grew a strong party 
Composed of brave men of the main. 

And this was the group that united, 

With England’s defense their intent, 
That beat off the Spanish Armada, 
Which Spain against Britain had sent. 


Retelling of all of these rovers 
Would scarcely be worth while, I fear, 
Had not England’s interest quickened, 
To planting of colonies here. 


[22] 








SIR WALTER RALEIGH’S LOST COLONY 


Of him who lived in Londontown, you’ve heard, it is assumed, 

Who stood beside a pool of mud, and doffed his hat beplumed, 

And spread his cloak of velvet and of ermine, for his queen, 

That she might cross in dryness, with her boots still neat and clean. 


’Twas Walter Raleigh, noble man, let’s stop with him awhile, 
To see his expedition, lost on Roanoke’s fair isle, 

It’s here was born a baby, who was named Virginia Dare, 

Of English babies she was first to breathe the New World air. 


Now woe betide, great hardships came, and food was sore amiss, 

The colonists were suffering, they needed that and this, 

So off to England goes their chief ’midst hopeful hearted cheers, 

But war with Spain then kept him there for weeks and months and years. 


When he returned he found the place without a soul around, 
A sign upon a tree trunk was the only clue he found, 

And no one ever knew their fate, or where or why they went, 
Perhaps the red men came one day, and not on pleasure bent. 


Though Raleigh’s efforts here to place a colony had failed, 

There’s something that resulted which has since most folks regaled, 
For, it is said, in England, that potatoes first were known, 

And also that tobacco smoke by Englishmen was blown. 





JAMESTOWN 


Sing the song of English Jamestown, 
Permanent and early Jamestown, 
Planted firm in sixteen seven, 
’Neath the blue Virginia heaven! 


Here was first that settlers rooted, 
Englishmen, and firmly rooted, 
Though disaster threatened ever, 
They gave up their foothold never! 


In the year of sixteen nineteen, 
Wonder year of sixteen nineteen, 
First was held a legislature— 

Note you well our forebears’ nature! 


This same year has vast importance, 
Reaching far, and vast importance, 
Marking slaves’ first introduction, 
Leading on to War’s destruction! 


[24] 





THE FIRST GOVERNOR SMITH 


In London lived a little boy whose name was Johnny Smith, 

Of whom is told a lot of things that may be only myth, 

But he was destined by Dame Luck, a governor to be 

In Jamestown, where with tact and pluck, he governed splendidly. 


His parents died when he was young and left him quite alone, 

He wanted much to travel, which he didn’t long postpone; 

Then, soon we find, in Europe’s wars John Smith is gaining fame, 

And though, still young, through great good lick, a topping fortune 
came. 


Now when to England he returned, he found men’s minds a-glow, 
With stories of Virginia, and said he, “I too shall go,” 
But when they fin’lly started, then much jealousy arose, 
And Smith was called an upstart, and a this and that and those. 


But here is where the laugh is heard, and Smith laughed best and last, 
For had he not been steadfast Jamestown’s name would like have passed. 
He kept the natives friendly and he traded fair and square, 

And he of all the others was the greatest, I declare. 


[25] 


SHE MARRIED THE OTHER MAN 





Now here is a story of Captain John Smith, 
What matters if true, or if only a myth, 

And if you sit still, I shall tell it forthwith— 
Quiet, please. 


So once when our hero went forth seeking trade, 
Some villainous natives lay hid in a glade, 

Who suddenly swooping, him, prisoner made— 
.... Quiet, please. 


They bound him and doomed him to oh, what a fate— 
They beat on their tomtoms for joy and from hate, 
They danced, as he knelt for the axefall, to wait— 

pt ae Quiet, please! 


When out from the shadows, there rushed a sweet maid, 
The chief’s only daughter, with eyes unafraid— 

She wept and she pled that the axe should be stayed, 
Raehae ett ch preMingn tease Quiet, please! ! 


Then just as poor Smith for the blow was prepared, 
The chief gave the sign that his life should be spared. 
(I’m sure Pocahontas and Smith were quite scared. ) 

ok ee ee ar QUIET, PLEASE! ! ! 


When Smith was quite sure that he still had his head, 

I wish I could say that they went and were wed— 

She thought she would like one named Rolfe more, instead— 
Saar or ce ee ah eer ae quiet, please. 


MARYLAND 


Not long after Jamestown was founded 
And when its success seemed at hand, 
The King to Lord Baltimore granted 

A charter to found Maryland. 

He died as the charter was granted, 

And then it passed on to his son— 
Cecilius Calvert, they called him— 

Than whom more broad-minded were none. 


So off there set sail in October, 

Of sixteen and thirty and three, 

Two ships and some two hundred settlers, 
To seek their new homes ’cross the sea. 
Their haven lay by the Potomac, 

St. Mary’s they chose for its name, 

They traded at peace with the natives, 
Who taught them to till and reclaim. 


Their leaders were Catholics always, 
While most of the others were not, 

But simply by being broad-minded, 
Religious disputes went to pot. 

To Maryland, thus were attracted 
Beliefs that were varied indeed, 

Both Peace and Success came a-smiling, 
Since rights of each other they heed. 





PURITANS AND PILGRIMS 


When first I studied History, I often failed to tell 

The diff’rence ’twixt the Puritans and Pilgrims, very well, 
And even now my mind can hear my worn-out teacher say, 
“As usual, my lad, you’ve earned a zero for today.” 


So let’s go back to England, ruled by Henry Number Eight, 

Who breaking from the Pope had said, “A new Church, I’ll create.” 
But when he gave himself the job, as Church of England’s head, 

His modesty was such that it could never be gainsaid. 


Because they couldn’t stand its forms, a pious group arose— 

They said they’d have to leave that church, and worship as they chose; 
So off to Holland went this band, with holiest of mien, 

And these were called the Pilgrims, in New England later seen. 


The Puritans were holy men, and narrow-minded too, 

And lots of things we all find good, for them were strict taboo, 
But they unlike the Pilgrims, did not seek to leave their church, 
Reforms and pure foundations was the basis of their search. 


[28] 








PLYMOUTH 


Those Pilgrims who’d gone off to Holland, 
To worship in ways they liked best, 

Grew homesick for homes that were English— 
Their hearts in their longing turned west. 


Their king had said “Yes” when they asked him, 
If they to Virginia might go, 

And so pretty soon sailed the vessel 
Whose name I am sure you all know. 


At length, though for months the sea beat them, 
The Mayflower sighted Cape Cod; 

Because He had brought them through safely, 
They offered deep thanks up to God. 


This happened in sixteen and twenty, 
A date let us never forget— 

It marks the true birth of New England, 
At Plymouth, on rocks, storm beset. 


The cold and deep snows of that winter 
Raised havoe with body and mind— 
That any had lived till next springtime 

Is due to a Providence kind. 


Still Plymouth was destined to prosper, 
As peace with the Indians grew— 

I’m filled with great pride at their staunchness, 
I’m sure you feel just that way too. 


[29] 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY 


T like a big roast turkey, when its perfume fills the air, 

I like it stuffed with oysters, when prepared with Grandma’s care, 
I like both nuts and raisins, pumpkin pie, I eat with zest, 

And then my dreams are charming, when I lie in bed, undressed. 


Now once I lay a-dreaming, and a “far voice” seemed to say, 

“T’l]l tell you how it happened, we’d the first Thanksgiving. Day.” 
So if you too will listen, and not go to sleep instead, 

Til try to tell you quickly what that “far voice” strangely said. 


(Whispered as a “far voice” in a small bowl) 


“The Pilgrims had a fearful time in sixteen twenty-three, 

The fields were dry and parching—just as dry as dry could be; 
They needed rain, just lots and lots, to save each dying field, 
And so one day in prayer all the Plymouth Pilgrims kneeled.” 


(Voice grows louder as in a big bowl) 


“Now as they prayed that rain might come, the heavens opened wide, 
And down fell drops so precious on the harvest yellow dried, 

So then the custom grew each year, when harvesting was won, 

To have a day for giving thanks for blessings God had done.” 


[30] 





AT MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


Since Plymouth now looked like a sure enough go, 
The Puritans, just as the Pilgrims, you know, 

Who sought ways to worship their God, thus and so, 
Concluded New England was where they would grow, 
As strong as the record the Pilgrims could show. 


John Endicott landed, old records relate, 

At Salem, in sixteen and twenty and eight, 
Jommanding his flock with demeanors sedate, 

Not seeing that joy for us all is innate, 

Nor giving to others the chance to debate. 


They wanted to worship their God as they chose? 

Yes, that was their aim, and they treated as foes 

The men who would dare other plans to propose ; 

Now that’s just the way that Intolerance grows, 

Which sharpens one’s chin and it lengthens one’s nose. 


Why, if a man fished on a fine Sabbath day, 

Twas off to the stocks he was dragged right away, 
For so it was writ for his sin he must pay, 

And only church members could vote yea or nay— 
Ah, life in old Salem was far from too gay! 


Though nourished on bitters, their roots grew to stay, 
Deep down in the rocks of their chill watered bay, 

And blossomed in towns that we see there today, 

Till Boston grew forth, and I really must say, 

That beans with hot brown bread taste fine down that way. 


[31] 





BOTH FAIR AND SQUARE WAS HE 


In Salem lived a preacher man, who scandalized the town, 
By teaching things religious, causing Puritans to frown. 
He sought religious freedom, not at all as they were taught, 
He said the very things, they felt, he surely hadn’t ought. 


He preached the separation of the church and of the state, 

He criticised their doctrines, which, of course, he knew they’d hate; 
The final straw that broke their backs and which they couldn’t stand 
Was when he taught that natives were the owners of this land. 


They held a solemn trial in a sombre Salem room— 

The court pronounced the punishment of exile as his doom. 

Since winter storms were near at hand, the judge said he might stay 
Till Spring, if he would stop his talk. Now how could he obey? 


He soon was at his teachings, but ’twas on the strict q. t., 

So when the judges found it out, they sought a recipe 

Whereby the town could rid itself of such a fearful dread,— 
“We'll banish you to England now,’—and Roger Williams fled. 


When after days of torture, he at last approached the sea, 

And bought some land from natives, for both fair and square was he, 
He said that here men might live free, away from bigots’ scorn, 
And that is how Rhode Island there at Providence was born. 





ODDS AND ENDS IN NEW ENGLAND 


Now land that was west of Rhode Island, a land that was 
smiling and green, looked good to some Puritan brothers, grown 
tired of a Puritan spleen. To follow out lives less exacting, 
they sold all their chattels and lands, and settled Connecticut 
valleys, with four of their sturdiest bands. 

A blessing disguised was their greeting, as war with the 
Pequots ensued; though once they had conquered these red- 
men, this warfare was never renewed. Entrenched thus with 
peace at the outset, they lived as their hearts might dictate ; 
and then was New Haven established in sixteen and thirty and 
eight. 

While both to the east and the southward, New England was 
digging in deep, don’t think for a moment the north lands were 
under their haystacks, asleep. The fair coasts of Maine and 
New Hampshire were busy as bird dogs can be,—here villages 
grew and were lasting, and men lived who fished in the sea. 


[33] 


MR. HUDSON’S RIVER 


(An invitation by long distance telephone, where the con- 
nection was filled with buzz and break.) 


Jome—with—me for a boat ride, 
On—a—triver of blue, 

There’1l—be—three in the party, 
Hen—ry—Hudson and you. 


You’ve—not—met England’s sailor 
Who—was—called by the Dutch, 

To—find—passage to China? 
Think—of—missing so much! 


Well—he—sailed in the Half Moon, 
Twen—ty—men for a crew, 

And—the—mouth of a river, 
One—fine—day came to view. 


Since—he—found it was salty, 
He—thought—this was the way 

To—find—what he was seeking; 
He—was—wrong. ... Lackaday! 


But—he—kept right on sailing, 
Till—no—further could go, 

Up—where—Albany now is, 
He—found—water too low. 





e Though—he—did not discover, 
m® K@ yY This—great—river of fame, 
LS DY He—was—first to explore it, 
So—folk—gave it his name. 

[34] 
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NEW NETHERLANDS 


Things that Henry Hudson told of his explorations, 
Pictured for the Dutch new trade of great valuations. 

So they let no grass grow green in a way it shouldn't, 

Here they planted trading posts,—now, I ask, who wouldn't? 


Lands they claimed stretched far and wide from the Hudson River, 
I am sure the Dutch said, “Please, will you this deliver?” 

Founders of New Netherlands made a wise beginning, 

Treating red men just like friends,—didn’t do much skinning. 


Soon grew up Fort Orange where Albany is standing, 

Sixteen twenty-three they made a Manhattan landing. 

Trade in furs was where they sought all their spending money, 
Turning backs on farming lands strikes me very funny. 


To correct a state like this vastest powers were granted 

Him who brought sufficient folk, whereby fields were planted. 

Thus there grew some great estates, from waste lands transforméd, 
Men like these wexe called Patroons, ’less I’m misinforméd. 


[35] 





SETTLING A LOT 


Charley Two sat on his throne, counting all that he did own, 

And he found along our coast lots of land to make him boast. 

But he saw no English there, so he tossed his curly hair, 

“T’ll divide this into three, then let’s see what we shall see.” 

So he wrote a grand decree (sixteen hundred sixty-three), 

Granting land to eight great friends, south of where Virginny ends. 
Thus was Carolina born, but to life both frayed and torn,— 

Roast or fry or bake or boil, many cooks a thing will spoil! 

Of all lands the King did grant—this is quite significant— 

She alone the Crown rehought, which is worth a passing thought. 


¥ 


Then New Jersey came to life, also with great toil and strife, 

(Sixteen hundred sixty-four)—stretching west from Hudson’s shore. 
Made of lands the Dutch had lost,—such was war with England’s cost,— 
Nothing J can find to say gives these facts a cheerful ray. 


# 


Pennsylvania then came third; when her story you have heard, 
I am sure that you’ll agree she was greatest of the three. 
/ 


[37] 


NEW AMSTERDAM 


When settlers first came to Manhattan, 
Herr Minuit headed these few, 
They found but a deep shady forest, 
But now what a different view! 
They bought from the natives this island, 
For twenty-four dollars of goods,— 
Perhaps even that was tremendous, 
For such a small parcel of woods! 
They once built a wall cross the island, 
When warlike the natives had grown, 
Today that same place is most famous, 
As Wall Street to us it is known. 
In sixteen and forty and seven, 
Came Stuyvesant, shrewd and severe, 
Who said he would act as their father, 
(As stepfather, rather, I fear!) 
Yes, he was a Tammany leader, 
And one of his legs was of wood, 
For seventeen years, like a despot, 
He barked just as loud as he could. 
When England was squabbling with Holland, 
In sixteen and sixty and four, 
New Amsterdam fell to the British,— 
New York was the name she then bore. 





[36] 


THE GREAT QUAKER MAN 


There once was a lad, William Penn, 

Who, born sixteen thirty plus ten, 

At Oxford was burned, by things that he learned, 
As taught by some good Quaker men. 


His heart with great ardor had swelled, 

He felt himself strongly impelled 

To write and to say some things for which pay 
Meant being from college expelled. 


His Admiral father grew red, 

And shaking his finger, he said, 

“Away, you must go,—I’U have you to know, 
I think you’ve been greatly misled.” 


So then off to Paris he went, 

But not as you'd call, pleasure bent, 

Though Paris was gay, not once did he stray,— 
So strong was his Quaker intent. 


And always the things that he wrote, 

Wherein old church doctrines were smote, 
Increased all the ire of churchman and squire,— 
The more so, the more he would gloat! 


To prison they sent him off twice, 

For debt and for teachings “unnice,” 

But he was no faker, this unshaken Quaker, 
Whom nothing could even entice. 


And never the ardor abates, 

Of him who was picked by the Fates 

To found Pennsylvania, free from the mania, 
Found in the Puritan states. 


[38] 


THE QUAKER COLONY 


Now William Penn’s father, I’m sorry to say, 
Once fell very ill, and he then passed away ; 

To him there was owing, by Charles, number Two, 
A large sum of money, and long overdue. 


Then William said, “King, I will take for my pay, 
Some land in America, over the way,” 

And Charley replied, as he twiddled his thumbs, 
“To him who but waits, nearly ev’rything comes.” 


And so it was settled to cancel the debt, 

That Penn took the land that he wanted to get: 

He worked like a beaver from morning till night, 
Great plans were broadcast for the settlers’ delight. 


He promised great freedom, protection and aid,— 
Before very long, lots of progress was made, 
And then in the year sixteen eighty and two, 
Penn landed at where Philadelphia grew. 


Through fairness, came peace that with natives endured, 
And wealth and prosperity thus were insured, 

Their numbers increased, and with liberty blest, 

Will Penn’s Quaker Colony soon passed the rest. 


[39] 








THE MASON AND DIXON LINE 


Sing High Diddle, Diddle, 
There once was a riddle, 
Whose answer drove settlers to tears, 
Tt caused lots of dicker, 
And made people bicker, 
For nearly a hundred long years. 


It seems that the grantings 
For William Penn’s plantings, 
Had overlapped Maryland’s claims: 
Lord Baltimore, scolding, 
Said Penn was then holding 
Too much, and he called him bad names. 


Their heirs who came after, 
Found no cause for laughter, 

In raising their pleadings to Heaven, 
They kept up their fumings, 
And years were consuming, 

Till seventeen sixty and seven. 


Two English surveyors 
Were destined conveyors 
Of Peace, in these squabbles, long rife. 
With instruments shiny, 
They hit on a tiny 
Straight line, and that settled the strife, 


If strictly attentioned, 
You'll often hear mentioned, 
This line named for both of the men; 
In History’s pages, 
As Civil War rages, 
We meet it again and again. 


[40] 


AND ALONG CAME GEORGIA 


Now England was seeking protection, 

From France on the South, and from Spain, 
Who found Carolina so tempting, 

That inroads were hard to restrain. 


James Oglethorpe sought for a shelter, 
A haven of refuge and peace, 

For Protestant peoples, down-trodden, 
A place to find happy release. 


King George said, “Of course, here’s a charter,” 
In seventeen thirty and two, 

That year marks George Washington’s birthday, 
Which maybe, my playmates, you knew. 


Savannah was where they first landed, 
In seventeen thirty and three, 

But they were a mixture of peoples, 
Who didn’t at all seem to gee. 


This last English colony settled, 

Stood firm, were the Spaniards to press, 
But bad economics proved fatal, 

To any real lasting success. 


Long life to the founder was granted, 
Which fact I delight to recall,— 

He lived till our freedom from England 
Was firmly established for all. 


[41] 
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A COLONIAL PICTURE 


“In seventeen fifty or three just about, 
Twas over a million who lived here throughout; 
The English by far had outnumbered the rest, 
Up there in the north and the east and the west. 
The French loved the south where the sunlight was warm, 
The Dutch, like fat bees, kept the Hudson a-swarm, 
The Germans had found Pennsylvania fair, 
And Peace filled the land with Prosperity’s air. 
New England’s stern Puritans, thrifty and cold, 
Loved learning and church more than pockets of gold. 
One thousand six hundred and then thirty-six, 
They saw the foundation of Harvard’s first bricks; 
At Boston, in seventeen hundred and four, 
The first of our journals was brought to the door; 
From Rivers Potomac to Hudson were seen, 
Most all of our emigrants stretching between, 
The South had plantations and thousands of slaves,— 
The fashion and life, an aristocrat craves. 
Since travel was hard and it cost such a lot, 
The colonies kept in their own Jittle knot, 
But they to each other in spirit unite, 
As freemen to live, or freemen to fight.” 


{45] 


ST. AUGUSTINE 


England as a planter, planted healthy roots, 

And our coast-line blossomed, from those sturdy shoots, 
But there was a rival, with some lovely plants, 

So let’s see the garden, watered now by France. 


France began her planting in the lovely south, 

Where the soft Atlantic kissed the Saint John’s mouth, 
But the seeds, so feeble, scarce a leaflet bore— 

This I think first happened fifteen sixty-four. 


Maybe time and fortune would have brought the blooms, 
But next year a danger from a Spaniard looms. 

He was called Menendez, he was wicked, too, 

For he killed the garden with his naughty crew. 


After he had wrecked it, he marched south for miles, 
There he built a village, with his Spanish tiles, 

And today we know it as St. Augustine, 

First of places settled, which may still be seen. 


[46] 


THE ARRIVAL OF A FATHER 


Kings claimed this, and kings claimed that, 
Some cried “Boo,” and then some cried “Scat,” 
For each claimed, please bear in mind, 

Land their sailors were first to find. 


England looked with eyes askance, 

At the lands that were claimed by France; 
Let’s pass by both Dutch and Swedes, 

As we watch just how France proceeds. 


You remember Cartier, 

He who sailed up St. Lawrence way, 

He who claimed that vast expanse, 

Where was destined to grow New France? 


Well, for near one hundred years, 
Not another French soul appears; 
Red men led their wonted lives, 
Till one day a great ship arrives. 


“Light the signal fires,” they cried, 
When the enemy ship was spied, 
“Beat the drum, and sharp the axe, 
See that not a protection lacks.” 


Then their fears were turned to joy, 

As they heard a polite “Ahoy.” 

Said the sailors, “Let’s explain, 

We but bring you a friend,—Champlain.” 


[47] 





CHAMPLAIN’S MISTAKE 


Now come gather round and [ll tell you, 
A story you may not have heard, 

About how Champlain made an error, 
And what a misfortune occurred. 


Soon after Quebec had been founded, 

In sixteen and eight, by Champlain,— 

Recall that’s twelve years before Plymouth,— 
Then happened events I’ll explain. 


It seems the Algonquins were friendly, 
And sought to ally with the French, 
Against the five Iroquois nations, 

Thus better their power to quench. 


Champlain stroked his beard, and accepted, 
“To join you,” he said, “I’ll be glad,” 
Right there at the outset, he blundered, 
By making the Iroquois mad. 


Then followed a great expedition, 
That left the five nations aflame; 
What mattered that he had discovered, 
The lake we have called by his name? 


The Iroquois hate was unending, 

They swore that the Frenchmen must pay; 
They offered their help to the English, 
Who, friendlylike, didn’t say “Nay.” 


[48] 


FRANCE PUSHING WEST 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


A different story we'd tell, 

Had France but half tried to dispel 

The Iroquois hate, 

And wipe from the slate, 

Those wounds with the gunpowder smell. 


She might have so easily won, 
A much warmer place in the sun, 
Along the Ohio, 

But goodness me, My O— 

She put greater faith in the gun. 


So Canada proved the best way, 

And here, none her progress could stay, 
So as she expands, 

She claims all the lands, 

That stretched to the cold Hudson Bay. 


In front of those pioneer men, 

Who feared neither mountain nor fen, 
The Jesuits stand, 

With Bible in hand, 

And led them again and again. 


And one of them, called Pére Marquette, 
Sailed down with a friend, Joliet, 

The broad Mississippi, 

In boats very tippy, 

Till they the great Arkansas met. 


[49] 





THE EMPIRE OF ROBERT LA SALLE (1682) 


In France, there once lived a French noble, and Robert LaSalle was his 
name, 

To whom, when he’d enter the priesthood, his father said, “My, what a 
shame, 

I'll now cut you off from my fortune, and nothing I’ll leave you, I swear,” 

But Robert was young, though determined, and said that he didn’t much 
care. 


So when he became a young novice, he packed all his things in a box, 

And sailed away over the ocean,—let’s hope he had brought woolen 
socks ;— 

In Canada finally landing, he heard the most marvelous tales, 

That made him strike out to the westward, exploring dark Indian trails. 


’Twas he who first found the Ohio, and likely the Illinois, too, 

He sailed down the whole Mississippi, there planting the fieur de lys blue, 
Marquette had explored but the north part, De Soto discovered the south, 
LaSalle had established connections by stopping not short of its mouth. 





All lands that were drained by this river, he claimed for Great Louis 
the king, 


Just see what an empire was added,—no wonder it made Louis sing! 


[50] 


LOUISIANA SETTLED 


(A gay scene in the Royal Bed Chambers, on a morning of 1682) 


The King jumped out of bed, 

And to the Queen he sped, 

He kissed her twice upon her cheek,—“Good morning, dear,” he said. 
“TaSalle comes home today, 

And since he’s been away, 

He’s added mighty lands to France,—no wonder I’m so gay.” 


The Queen threw up her hands, 

And cried, “Why, this demands, 

We plant some forts along the length of Mississippi’s strands.” 
The King was all a-glow, 

“Ah, that’s been done, you know, 

So I’ll just tell the English King to wait and watch us grow.” 


(The scene now changes to the Mississippi valley, during the 
Highteenth Century) 


Those tiny little forts, 

New France’s first supports, 

That glued the north and south so tight, were surely haven ports; 
Detroit first saw the sun, 

In seventeen and one, 

And there the French could sit and rule, with powder, shot and gun. 


New Orlean’s natal date, 

Was seventeen and eight, 

And at the Mississippi’s mouth, we find her radiate; 

Soon Natchez came to view, 

And then St. Louis too, 

Whose dates we’ll just pass over, if it’s all the same to you. 
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You’d like me to relate, 

LaSalle’s most tragic fate? 

Well, he was ambushed in a swamp, and murdered by a mate. 
[51] 





COMTE DE FRONTENAC 


The year the Pilgrims landed here upon the Plymouth Rock, 

A boy was born in France one day, of most distinguished stock ; 
When he was still a youngish man, he learned to shoot a gun, 
So whereupon he went away and lots of fame he won. 


But Fate then said, “See here, my friend, there’s other work to do, 
To rule New France and help it grow, is what is planned for you.” 
And so when he was fifty-two, he sailed across the sea, 

Where he became the kind of boss he knew he ought to be. 


He made defenses stronger, and he made the frontiers strong, 
He kept the natives friendly, as he helped LaSalle along. 

It seems a shame it had to be, but opposition grew, 

Because some selfish traders held another point of view. 


And when to France he’d been recalled, they saw their great mistake, 
The Iroquois grew peevish, like a baby first awake, 

King Louis had the wisdom to send Frontenac right back, 

And when he came he gave his foes a good resounding whack. 


The Iroquois then sued for peace, which must have made them wild, 
But Frontenac said nothing, even though he must have smiled: 

So doff your hats to three great men, before New France has passed, 
Champlain, LaSalle. and Frontenac who’d gained an empire vast. 


[52] 


CAUSES OF THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 
(1754-1763) 


Once France and England fought 

In Europe, where each sought, 

For seven years in a great big fight, 

To smash each other with all their might, 
And I’m not sure which was wrong or right. 
Well! Well! Well! 


And then their fight severe, 

Began to flare up here, 

It only needed a spanking breeze, 

Since both were greedy and, if you please, 
Ohio’s valley each hoped to seize. 

Well! Well! Well! 


We find the English pressed, 

By France, both north and west, 

The Hudson Valley she had in view, 
She hoped to own it, for thus she knew, 
She’d split our colonies plumb in two. 
Well! Well! Well! 


Now since it’s cool today, 

We'll just pretend at play, 

That we are Englishmen having fun, 

We'll make the French and the red-men run, 
We'll fight this war with a wooden gun. 
Well! Well! Weill! 





THE FALL OF NEW FRANCE 


As War’s destruction sweeps the land, and Hate greets Death with open 
hand, 

I look and see a young man stand, 

In woods a-glow. 

The redcoats knew not how to fight, against the savage, hid from sight, 

And English Braddock tasted flight, 

In War’s first blow. 


Now he who stayed to save the rout, was he whose heart and soul were 
stout, 

Whose name is loved by all throughout, 

George Washington! 

Though first the English knew defeat, they never failed each thrust to 
meet, 

And then they found Success complete,— 

Their task well done. 


With muffled oars, in darkest night, when all was hid from Frenchmen’s 
sight, 

The English scaled Quebec’s great height, 

To greet the sun; 

And ere that day the sun had set, the Plains of Abraham were wet, 

Montcalm and Wolfe in death had met, 

And England won. 


By terms of peace, France lost her hold, on all domains she had con- 
trolled, 
Except Louisiana’s wold, 
A tragic loss! 
And east of Mississippi’s sands, great England like a giant stands, 
From tropic seas to arctic lands, 
The Great Big Boss! 
[54] 
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THE NAVIGATION ACTS (1660-1663) 


The curtain had fallen, the people filed out, 

And there in the lobby, while walking about, 

They talked of the play, they were seeing tonight, 
Called “What happens now with no Frenchmen to fight?” 


The first act had ended with England supreme 
Throughout the New World, and it surely would seem, 
That Act Number Two further triumphs would show, 
But few could foresee how the drama would grow! 


Now all over Europe, economists thought 

The wealth of a nation was measured by naught 
But silver and gold, and so England decides 

To get what she wants from the colonists’ hides. 


To do this she passed a ridiculous law, 

Called Acts Navigation, by which she might draw 
The money she wanted, and that was a lot,— 

Did colonists like it? Well, I should say not! 


Two features that caused good red blood to be spilt, 
Had said ships for trade must by England be built, 
And only to Britain could colonists sell 

Their rice and tobacco and sugar as well. 


The stage then grows dark and a sobbing wind sighs 
As over the actors dull rumblings arise. 

The rumblings grew louder, and then there were more, 
And somebody said,—“There is bound to be war.” 


[57] 


THE STAMP ACT (1765) 


The Navigation Acts were like dull thunder far away, 

But as the air grew sultry, forkéd lightning starts to play; 

To gather gold for war with France, that England must defray, 
Her colonies, she thought, would prove a most delightful way. 


She put a tax on them, she said, to pay their army needs, 

Which was to come from stamps attached to all official deeds; 

All mortgages and wills and notes, and what the public reads 
Were stamped and stamped, until a storm of discontentment breeds. 


The colonists grew fever-hot, resisting as they might, 

The voting of their taxes was to them a precious right, 

No Parliament should dare to lay a tax however slight, 
Without their own permission, or unless they sought a fight. 


Although this tax was slight enough, it left its bitter stings, 
The voice of Patrick Henry, bold denunciation flings, 

Great riots flared up here and there, as Hate its warning rings, 
And all the land resented this new taxing of the king’s. 


The hated tax was soon repealed, but George the Third was blind, 
He might have learned a lesson, if he’d only used his mind, 

But he was fond of statesmen of the dullest, densest kind, 

Whose only job, it seems to me, was some new tax to find. 


[58] 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE (1770) 


Now when the Stamp Act had been repealed, 
And when the tension had eased, 

It looked as though we might breathe again, 
And do the things that we pleased. 


But George’s brain was still fast asleep, 
All tucked and snuggled in bed; 

For when he needed a good wise brain, 
He turned to Townshend’s instead. 


He passed some laws called the Townshend Acts, 
That rubbed the colonies raw, 

And they produced only reddest wrath,— 
Almost the very last straw. 


They failed? Of course, and the redcoats came, 
And camped in old Boston town, 

“We'll show you people who runs this show, 
You all must kneel to the Crown.” 


And then one day, as the town folk jeered 
These troops in their coats of red, 

The troops took aim, and they fired their guns, 
And five in the crowd dropped dead. 


Excitement flew on an eagle’s wing, 
The air was burning with rage; 
That Boston Massacre caused a hurt, 
The King could never assuage. 

[59] 





THE BOSTON TEA PARTY (1773) 


“T can tax and tax you,” 
Came King George’s chant. 
Echoed back our answer, 
“No, indeed, you can’t.” 


Then he said, “I can’t, eh ?— 
Well, we soon shall see.” 

So he slyly put one, 

On each cup of tea. 


Then his ships came sailing, 
With their tax and tea. 
What a greeting waited, 
You can plainly see. 


Now in many cities 

Tea was forced to beg; 
People just refused it, 
As if with the plague. 


Boston gave a party, 
With that English tea; 
Boston gaily poured it 
Right into the sea. 


Thus the breach was widened, 
Widened more and more; 
Seems to me we’re drifting, 
Pretty close to war. 


[60] 
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THE INTOLERABLE ACTS (1774) 





My Stars, but King George was a duff— 
A foolish old man and a puff—! 

Since Boston, Tce Hee, 

Had dumped out his tea, 

He said, “Now Ill just make her suff—” 


So angry the King had become, 
He made his old Parliament hum, 
By making it pass 

More Acts, which, alas, 

Closed Boston as tight as a drum. 


Town Meetings were strictly taboo, 
And soldiers were ordered there too: 
He said, “Just because, 

You don’t like my laws, 

T’ll now take my spite out on you.” 


As Boston’s whole business stood still, 
And people grew hungry and ill, 

The colonies rose, 

As you would suppose, 

And backed them with all of their will. 


They didn’t just quietly sit, 

And twiddle their thumbs,—not a bit, 
They started as one, 

The work to be done, 

That meant do or die or submit. 


[61] 





THE FIRST CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1774) 


“Put saddles on your horses and put harness to your coach, 
Too near, O Loyal Brothers, British powers now encroach, 

Just think of poor old Boston, tightly sealed and sore oppressed, 
It’s time we got together, and united to protest.” 





Thus loudly called Virginia, and our people clearly heard, 

So choosing of their delegates was not for long deferred, 

They packed their bags, and came along, save Georgia all alone,— 
To travel north so far was much too difficult, yowl own. 


They met in Philadelphia, with solemn eyes and lips, 

Since things they had to do were not a cause for joking quips; 
There gathered there a body of our most important men, 

Who sought to find solutions to the questions pressing then. 


They didn’t have hysterics, and they didn’t scream and shout, 

They listed all their grievances, with not a one left out, 

They made a fine petition and they sent it to the king, 

They wrote, “Dear George, we hope you now will do the proper thing.” 





That Continental Congress was the first we ever held, 

It shows now all the colonies as one together weld; 

The king paid no attention,—I suppose he laughed a lot, 
He couldn’t see our fathers gather powder, guns, and shot! 





IF AT FIRST YOU DON’T SUCCEED— 


Now if at first you don’t succeed, then try and try again, 
You’ll find it’s like cod liver oil or backbone oxygen— 

Just think of Patrick Henry and the things he said and did, 
He jumped right out of failure’s pot and sat upon the lid. 


In seventeen and thirty-six, he saw the light of day, 

He grew up quite a vagrant youth, at least so people say. 

At school he never knew the joy of even fair success, 

And when at fifteen years they’d ceased, he stood there penniless. 


Till he was twenty-four years old, he failed at all he tried, 
Though showing signs of courage, and at eighteen took a bride. 
He kept a store and there he failed, he failed at farming too, 
But still he kept on trying, which is what we all must do. 


Now History was what he loved, he read and read and read, 
When pretty soon he found his taste for Law began to spread, 
And then when he was twenty-four, a lawyer he became, 
Which surely is an early age to start the road to fame. 


He wouldn’t let discouragements deter him on his way, 

His voice began to speak with force and people’s minds to sway ; 
Virginia’s Legislature gasped and sat with bated breath 

When Patrick Henry spoke and begged for Liberty or Death! 


His voice grew great throughout the land, against the English King, 
And people heard his thunderbolts against the tyrant ring; 
His voice, his words, his courage helped to launch the nearing war, 
So if at first you don’t succeed, just try and try once more! 


[63] 





I SEE 


I see the golden romance of our Revolution days, 

I see the drums that early beat their rhythmic roundelays, 
I see the fifes that shrilled away to banish lurking fears, 

I see the warmth that swells within, so very close to tears. 


I see a happy laughing lad whose name was Nathan Hale, 

I see that lad turned seventeen, with honors pass from Yale, 

I see that lad at twenty years, when Lexington was fought, 

I see that smoke of powder that had pulled his heartstrings taut. 


I see the surge at Boston, when its siege was being laid, 

I see a stripling officer, with eyes so unafraid, 

I see him later volunteer to pierce the British lines, 

I see him, in his frail disguise, break through New York’s confines. 


I see him with his quest obtained, success but all complete, 
I see him, as he sought to leave, a British captain meet, 

I see him standing there revealed, a Continental spy, 

I see him on the morning when the verdict meant to die. 


I see that lad, but twenty-one, upon the scaffold stand, 

I see his face to heaven, as he waits the last command, 

I see his lips are moving, as he speaks his one regret— 

One life was all he had to give—and, Playmates, don’t forget! 


[64] 





THE BATTLE OF LEXINGTON 
(April 18, 1775) 


It’s Rumity Tum that the drummer boys drum, 
And Tweedle Dee Dee, goes the fife, 

“The British are coming, and I must away, 
Come bid me good-bye, darling wife.” 


“What causes this fight?” asked his wife, as she smiled, 
While looking a little bit scared, 

“The British to Concord, are now on the way, 

To seize all our stores,” he declared. 


“King George has derided the pleas we have sent, 
He holds all our rights up to scorn, 

’Twas during the night, Paul Revere saw them start, 
He rode like a demon to warn!” 


Then gathered at Lexington, there on the green, 
The Minute-men, armed for the fray, 
Determined to stand like a bar cross the path, 

If need be, forever and aye. 


“Disperse and at once,’ came the proud redcoat cry, 
“Now hurry and do as yow’re bid, 

For if you don’t move, we shall load, aim and fire,” 
And that’s what the British then did. 


They shot down our men, and they pushed on their way, 
At Concord they seized all they could,— 

Then turning about, they came back on their march, 
But not as a conqueror would. 


For there behind fences and trees in the fields, 
Our men were well hidden from view, 

They battered those British, as pigeons of clay, 
I wish we had seen it, don’t you? 





THE BATTLE OF BUNKER HILL 
(June 16, 1775) 


As Lexington’s news lit the beacon, 
That lighted the countryside wide, 
There rose in the skies of New England 
Those clouds where the War Furies ride. 


“No longer may Peace now be courted, 
For long we have worn George’s yoke, 
Rise up, and we’ll march on to Boston,” 
Were words that the patriots spoke. 


While British were locked in the city, 
They thought as they saw Bunker Hill, 
“Tf we hold those heights above Boston, 
We'll do just whatever we will.” 


Don’t think that our troops stood there dozing, 
“We'll take it ourselves,’—and they did; 

And there they awaited the British, 

Behind their embankments, well hid. 


Then twice came the redcoats a-charging, 
Right straight to the crest of the hill, 

And twice they were forced to turn backward, 
But not from the use of free will! 


Again for a third time they mounted, 
And, oh, what a sorrow we saw, 

Our powder was gone and, exhausted, 
We just simply had to withdraw. 


But though we were beaten quite fairly, 
We hadn’t retreated with shame, 
We'd faced twice our numbers with courage, 
And laughed at the odds as they came. 
[66] 


WAR! 
(July 6, 1775) 


Our Continental Congress that is known as Number Two, 
Was like a hive of bumble bees,—they found so much to do,— 
For you can well imagine folks were more than piping hot, 
And after Bunker Hill, you’d be surprised if they were not. 


So right away, this Congress takes the governmental reins, 

It issues paper money, and self-government ordains, 

It then reveals to England that they weren’t nincompoops, 
For it appoints George Washington, commander of our troops. 


“We've suffered this, we’ve suffered that, we’ve suffered thus and so, 
Instead of ‘Yes’ to pleas we’ve made, you’ve always answered ‘No,’ 
You’ve shot our men like rabbits, just as though you had the right, 
So now the only thing that’s left for us to do is FIGHT!” 


Then broke at last the threatened storm, as livid hatred flared, 
And thus it was that Congress met and War was now declared, 
Our die was cast, our bridges burned, and Fate the balance weighed, 
We faced the fight for freedom, stout as oaks and unafraid! 


[67] 


THE FIRST FOURTH OF JULY 
(July 4, 1776) 


When I was still a tiny lad, I used to wonder why, 

We made such fuss and feathers on a morning in July, 
And when I asked my Daddy what was all the shooting for, 
He told to me this story of our Revolution War. 


He said, said he, “The war was fought for just about a year, 

Before our folks began to see what should have been quite clear, 

For though they fought against the king, they waited all that time, 
Before their independence was declared in words sublime. 


“We'd won a bit, we’d lost a bit, and then there came the news, 

That twenty thousand Germans, George had hired and now would use; 
That very day brought further word of British acts of hate, 

And Congress heard the murmurs, ‘It is time to separate!’ 


“One day in June, ’twas Richard Lee, who moved we should be free, 
‘Let’s take our vote, July the first,’ to which they all agree. 

Upon that day debate was held, excitement running high, 

And then the resolution passed, the second of July. 


“Twas Thomas Jefferson who wrote those words where glories ray, 
In which our independence was declared from Britain’s sway, 
And they were then adopted on the Fourth with one accord, 
So now we celebrate that day with 
picnics 
in 
the 
Ford!” 


[68] 





THE BIRTH OF THE FLAG (1777) 


*T was little Betsy Griscom who had sewed and felled and seamed, 
The very best in Quaker Town, as ev’rybody deemed, 

She used to do the finest things with needle, silk and thread, 

And then she thought, one sunny day, ’twas time that she was wed! 


She changed the Griscom into Ross, as quick as quick could be, 
Her husband did upholstering, and oh, so splendidly; 

But when the Revolution came, he died, I’m sad to say, 

And Betsy ran the business, that the wolf should stay away. 


Now Betsy’s husband’s uncle was a most important man, 
He’d signed the Declaration, and he had a cherished plan— 
He longed to see our own, own flag, a-waving in the sun— 
And Congress chose committeemen, and Uncle Ross was one. 


They planned a flag of thirteen stripes, to be of red and white, 
To represent the thirteen states that then were in the fight, 
And then upon a field of blue white stars had been devised, 
To represent each state of which the Union is comprised. 


Since Betsy sewed so very well, though fortunes seemed to lag, 
Her uncle thought her just the one to sew upon the flag, 

’Twas then he took George Washington to call one charming day, 
And she agreed to take the work for love, as well as pay. 


And when the flag was finished what a glory to behold! 

The Continental Congress was enraptured with its fold; 

And who of us has never felt our quickened pulses rise, 

When seeing what our Betsy sewed, a-flying in the skies? 
[69] 





=! A FLYER OF KITES! 





Now little Benny Franklin was like any other lad, 

He played around in Boston, sometimes good and sometimes bad; 
I’m sure he flew a home-made kite, did lots of boyish tricks, 
Though he was born long, long ago—in seventeen and six. 


He grew up just as other boys who fly their kites today, 

3ut when he came to seventeen, from home he ran away. 
He went to seek his fortune, just as boys may sometimes do, 
And came to Philadelphia, the town of gayest hue. 


The townsfolk, as he walked his way, had turned to look and laugh, 
A loaf of bread, tucked under arm, received their merry chaff, 

Of course, they didn’t know his name, from whence he came, or what, 
And Franklin didn’t care two cents, if people knew or not. 


It wasn’t long before the town began to hear his name, 

Tt took him but the shortest time to start the road to fame— 
His printing gained attention and his writings, people read, 
His efforts took in many fields, where only great ones tread. 


The sciences revealed new truths, from out his thinking cap, 
Philosophy and he were friends—he solved the thunderclap— 
His name spread out beyond the town, beyond the tossing seas, 
And Europe paid their honors to his fine discoveries. 


And when the Revolution came ’twas Franklin to the fore, 

For through him came the aid from France, when we were worn and sore; 
And when at eighty-four he died, the wounded world was sad, 

So bear in mind, the greatest man starts first, as some small lad. 


[70] 


THE TIDE TURNS AT SARATOGA 


The tides of battle rise and fall, and shifting sands are seen, 
While here and there great rocks lift up, with foaminegs in between. 


Tis where the rocks lift high their heads, a war is lost or won, 
As victors climb atop the heights, to see the rising sun. 


The Revolution’s tide had surged for fifteen months or So, 
When Saratoga lifts its head, and much to Britain’s woe! 


To cut New England from the south, had been the British plan, 
They said, “We'll seize the Hudson, just as quickly as we can.” 


They planned to send three armies from the north and west and south, - 
And all converge together near the Mohawk’s muddy mouth. 


The west one was defeated, and the south one didn’t start, 
The north one with Burgoyne in charge, looked very nice and smart. 


At Saratoga came the smash that turned the tide of war,— 
We forced Burgoyne’s surrender with six thousand men or more! 


Had Fortune frowned upon our stand, our hopes were lost, perchance, 
But Fortune smiled and with it came the welcome aid from France! 





1,-0.0, 


Had France not come forward with aid, 
Tm certainly very afraid, 

We'd had to confess 

Defeat, more or less,— 

But, oh, what a diff’rence, she made! 


It needed the turn of the tide, 
Before she could up and decide, 

To loosen her purse, 

And money disburse, 

And stand there along by our side! 


She sent us the great LaFayette 
A name we must never forget, 
As Washington’s friend, 

He fought to the end,— 
Forever, indeed, in his debt! 


Five vessels she gave us as well, 
Whereby it turned out and befell, 
Our Captain Paul Jones, 

Of sinews and bones, 

Was able to fight more than well! 


Don’t think me a naughty ingrate, 
Though sounding like one, when I state, 
That help came from France 

Quite likely, perchance, 

Because she had England to hate! 


[72] 


THE RETURN OF JUDAS 


Though some walk the straight road to Glory, 
And find the warm sunlight of Fame, 

There sulk in the back-roads of Tarnish 
Those men who are muddy with shame. 


So, Playmates, should Jealousy whisper, 
Pretend that you simply can’t hear; 
And when I have finished this story, 

My meaning, I hope, will be clear. 


The hero of famed Saratoga 

Heard Jealousy whisper her song, — 
She sang of rewards and of honors, 
For which he’d been craving so long. 


She whispered, “See—there is your foeman, 
Who'll give you,—aye,—honors high heaped,’”— 
And Benedict Arnold then listened, 

His heart in disloyalty steeped. 


“Tf Britain will give me advancements, 

If I can secure such and so, 

Ill give them my post there at West Point, 
A-top of the broad Hudson’s flow.” 


And so this betrayal was settled, 
When, lo, we discovered the plot, 

So Arnold one morning from breakfast, 
Was forced to fly off like a shot. 


When after the war had been finished, 

He went off to England to live, 

And found that the English were sportsmen, 
Who’d never a traitor forgive. 


[73] 


AND SO IT TURNED OUT 


The sky was just pink and the village still slept, 

When down the gray road, like a whirlwind, there swept, 
A horseman, who’d ridden like flame through the night, 
And now at the cross-roads had paused in his flight. 


The village awakened, and sprang from their beds, 
And out from the windows popped nightcaps and heads, 
“Great news of importance, I bring you,” he cried, 
“Make haste and come down, for then on I must ride.” 


They ran to the Green, in the light of the morn, 
And gathered with faces, excited and worn,— 
Could this mean defeat and still further distress, 
Or would it mean news of their prayed-for success? 


“Oh, hear ye, my countrymen, loyal and true, 
Now list to the tidings ’m bringing to you, 
Great Victory smiles, Jet your fears be dispelled, 
Cornwallis surrenders, and Yorktown is held! 


“Cornwallis was waiting enforcements by sea, 
While France had her ships that stood by in the lee, 
She beat off the British and won a great fight, 

And landed her own troops instead, in the night! 


“Just then our own Washington joined LaFayette,— 
Cornwallis was caught in the trap they had set,— 
He tried to get out, but they held him quite fast, 
So that ends the War, and we’re all free at last! ! 1” 
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THE MIGHTY DOCUMENT (1788) 


Did you ever see a wagon come a-wabbling down the road, 

Just as though at any minute, it would break and spill its load? 
With its squeaks and groans and creakings, it’s a sorry sight to see, 
Though we laugh because the axles and the wheels can not agree! 


Well, that’s just the way we looked ourselves, when we had won the war, 
We were full of many ailments and our head was very sore; 

We had freed ourselves from England, but we couldn’t stand erect, 
For if one foot started forward, then the other would object. 


We were thirteen little provinces that wanted to be free, 
Just a poor Confederation that as one could not agree; 
‘Though we had a central government, it rated zero grade, 
Since it didn’t have the power to enforce the laws it made. 


Thus we tottered on our crutches, stumbling on from bad to worse, 
Our condition needed surgeons, lots of ether and a nurse; 

It was then that Alex. Hamilton proposed each commonwealth 
Now should meet in States Convention, as a way to better health. 


Philadelphia was chosen as the place where they should meet, 
And they then selected Washington to use the Chairman’s seat; 
So ’twas thus they came together there in Independence Hall, 
‘All those men of mighty talents, to prevent our nation’s fall. 


‘As I bow my head in reverence, my heart is filled with praise, 

For it must have been that God was there directing of their ways; 
Though mankind has known great blessings that have lifted up the Earth, 
There are few that reach the glory of our Constitution’s birth! 





AN APRIL DAY 


The sun rose up on an April day, 

In seventeen eighty and nine, 

And folks had dressed in their Sunday clothes, 
And found that the weather was fine. 


New York was bright with its dancing flags, 
With bunting, its streets were a-flame, 

And people trod on each other’s toes, 

While waiting till Washington came. 


For so they welcomed this chosen man, 
Who’d left his Mount Vernon behind, 

To travel north through a people’s cheers, 
Through garlands with flowers entwined. 


Again he’d answered his country’s call,— 
The call of a voice that was one,— 

To guide our tiny new Ship of State, 
Whose voyage had only begun. 


’Twas he who'd led them when days were dark, 
Through days when it seemed we must fall, 
And now they’d honor this man of men, 
Belovéd and trusted by all! 


They clapped their hands and they cried, “Hurrah,” 
As joy filled the Capital’s air, 

For who could doubt, they had started right, 

With him in the President’s chair? 


[78] 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT—HAMILTON 


There once was a fine English lad, 
Who came to New York, where he had 
Then entered King’s College, 

Imbibing the knowledge, 

That makes a Columbia grad. 


Soon Washington’s aide he became, 
But that’s not the whole of his fame, 
For nothing he shirked, 

But ceaselessly worked 

Our great Constitution to frame. 


Then Washington thought of the plan 
To make him a Cabinet man, 

So to him he said, 

“Our credit is dead, 

Please bring it to life, if you can.” 


Then Hamilton saw at a glance, 

The things he should do for finance, 
He fathered the bank, 

Of National rank, 

That wasn’t just built on Romance. 


He then put us square on our feet, 
Where government costs we could meet, 
Our credit revived, 

And flourished and thrived, 

In manner decidedly sweet. 


But, oh, what a thing must occur 

To him through that bad Aaron Burr; 
They fought in a duel, 

Where Fate was too cruel,_— 

Her judgment was wrong, I aver! 








THE FIRST DEMOCRAT 


When meeting Thomas Jefferson, 

Our Mister Thomas Jefferson, 

You just step up and shake his hand, 
And don’t get scared, you understand? 
Then if he likes you very well, 

You’ll have a chance to hear him tell, 
How he became a Democrat, 

Instead of just a Diplomat. 


Our minister to France was he, 

As fine a statesman as you’ll see. 

Said Washington, “Why, he’ll be great, 
As Secretary of the State.” 

When he came home to take the job, 
He surely made the State House throb, 
For he and Hamilton agreed, 

Like cats and dogs, oh, yes, indeed ! 


Now Jefferson was strong inclined, 

To have our Congress close confined. 

He claimed each state should be supreme,— 
Said Hamilton, “Wake up, you dream.” 

As people’s minds ’twixt both were torn, 
You'll find that “politics” were born, 

And those opposed to autocrats 

Became what we call “Democrats.” 


[80] 


TWICE FOUR YEARS (1789-1797) 


Now Washington was President for eight eventful years, 
And if he’d been a weakling he’d have shed some bitter tears, 
But did he stub his toe or fall, or seek a laggard’s pace?— 

If anyone believes he did, he ought to hide his face! 


Unanimously chosen for this all-important post, 

Right off he did the very things, our country needed most: 
He organized the government, which leads me on to say, 
It wasn’t any easier than it would be today! 


Not only was it home affairs that kept him up at night, 

For Europe played a ragged tune, to turn a man’s hair white; 

Why, bless me, France rose up and said, “We’re through with 
kings and queens,” 

And chopped a lot of heads right off, beneath their guillotines! 


And when at all of Europe she had hurled her bold defi, 
She said to us, “Remember, you are still our bound ally.” 
For us to try to help her would have been a great distress, 
It took a clever brain to keep us out of such a mess! 


And furthermore at England we began to cough and sneeze, 
She used to stop and search our ships while sailing on the seas; 
Had Washington just said “O. K.,” it needed nothing more, 
For Congress to have sat and then declared another war! 


But once again he steered a course, away from needless fight, 
He knew we needed all our strength, to get us started right; 
*Twas Peace, not War, we needed, which he fully realized,— 
He’s called his Country’s Father, and I’m not at all surprised! 


[81] 


POOR JOHN! 


John Adams was second in line 

To sit in the President’s chair, 

And though it’s supposed to feel fine, 
I’d look for my comfort elsewhere. 


He hadn’t yet learned how it feels, 
And hadn’t a chance to relax, 

When people turned head over heels, 
In taking political whacks. 


But much greater trouble arose, 

With which the poor man must contend, 
For France started tweaking his nose, 
And not with the tweaks of a friend. 


She said, “Now on England I’ war, 
And since you and I are allied, 

T’ll count on your help quite a score.” 
“Not much,” was how Adams replied. 


Now France was just fearfully hurt, 
And also was greatly incensed, 

She treated our envoys like dirt,— 
Then actual warfare commenced. 


Though War was not truly declared, 
To War all our sentiments ran, 
While out on the sea vessels squared, 
And thus our first Navy began. 


When Peace came in eighteen and one, 
J. Adams got up from the chair, 

He’d scarce known the meaning of fun, 
I’m sure that he didn’t much care. 


[82] 


SQUALLS 


Now after Adams, the next we see, 
Is Thomas Jefferson, number Three. 
He hated things that were just for show, 
He thought “plain people” were best to know. 
Though he was known as a man of peace, 
He found his chances for war increase, 
For now came Tripoli, naughty bee, 
That he must spank on his good right knee! 


She must have felt it would be great fun, 
To see our commerce upon the run, 
And so she warred, but to her surprise, 
She found she’d been anything but wise! 
But that was nothing to what occurred, 
By which our country was wildly stirred,— 
Both France and England were now at war, 
And we were bruised till our skins were sore. 


First France said this and then England, that, 
So ’twixt the two we were rolled out flat, 
And England thought, where and when she pleased, 
She’d search our ships on the open seas! 
The good old “Chesapeake,” one fine day, 
Refused to stop and be searched that way, 
The British fired and our men were killed,— 
And War Gods smiled as that blood was spilled! 
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BARGAINS! 


I went into a Five and Ten, and bought a toy quite nice, 

My mother said she wondered they could sell at such a price; 
And then she said, ‘““Now take this book and there on page umteen, 
You'll find the greatest bargain that the world has ever seen !” 


And sure enough, I read the tale that now Ill tell to you; 

It happened back in eighteen three, and sounds almost untrue,— 
For less than fifteen millions, we had bought that western land, 
Where now the homes of more than twenty million people stand! 


It seems the great Napoleon decided he’d expand, 

And so he got from Spain the rich Louisiana land: 

When Jefferson saw what he’d done and what a threat this meant, 
He said, “Unless we own it, I shall never be content.” 


Napoleon had first said, “No,” and then he changed to “Yes,” 
And when the price was settled, well, the rest we all can guess: 
We owned Louisiana that increased our size by two,— 
Now wasn’t that a splendid thing for Jefferson to do? 
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MY KINGDOM FOR A CABLE! 


You'll find that the pride of a Frenchman, 
As into Time’s pages we delve, 

Was truly the cause of the warfare, 

We fought in the year eighteen twelve! 


Napoleon made certain rulings, 

Which said, “Neutral vessels I’ll seize, 
If ever they once touch in England,— 
Who cares if this doesn’t much please?” 


So England then thought she’d get even, 
And said, “Well, that goes for you too,” 
And so, little playmates, I ask you, 
What could our poor sailing boats do? 


With Britain controlling the oceans, 

She did what she jolly well pleased, 

She stopped and she searched lots of vessels, 
And even our citizens seized! 


We stood all we could of such nonsense, 
And even a little bit more, 

Some said, “Let us send special envoys,” 
But most of us said, “Let’s have War!” 


Two days before war was decided, 

The English repealed what they ruled, 
And if we had had but a Cable, 

The War Gods would then have been fooled! 
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ANOTHER MILESTONE 


James Madison went to the White House, 
When Jefferson’s time had expired, 
And though he could see without glasses, 
His foresight was less than desired, 


He hadn’t a thought to make ready, 

If War should come calling again, 

And so when he said we’d fight England, 
We had about six thousand men! 


We hoped that a Canada conquest, 
Would put a fine plume in our caps, 
Tt would, had we won, but we didn’t, 
We met such a nest of mishaps! 


So then came our foe on the rampage, 
And Washington burned by their hand,— 
“The Star Spangled Banner” was written, 
As we before Baltimore stand! 


If fighting on land was disastrous, 
Our fights on the water went well, 
For Perry had won on Lake Erie, 
And “Privateers” dusted the swell! 


There followed two years of this fighting, 
And then came the Treaty of Ghent, 
Whereby the two cousins stopped fussing, 
And lived ever after content! 











THE NEW DAWN 


Now when the War was over and was cooling on the shelf, 

Our country took its mirror and reflected on itself, 

It turned its back on Europe, and it started in to grow, 

As though a cake of yeast were raising up a batch of dough. 
The West grew up with magic, in a most surprising way, 

As steamboats on her waters plied, to greet the newer day, 

And with the fear of red-men quite removed from off the slate, 
No wonder that so many then began to emigrate! 

The land along the Gulf commenced to show its snowy head, 
As puffs of whitest cotton from the cotton gin were sped, 
Folks started in to realize the “oneness” of our land, 

So narrow, local notions found it very hard to stand. 

Nor was the East a laggard in the nation’s quickened pace, 

She added lovely jewels to enhance our beaming face, 

As Bryant penned his verses, Cooper wrote his wonder tales, 
And Irving wrote the “Sketch Book,” with its never-ending sales. 
This “era of good feeling” was an age of do and dare, 

While James Monroe was number Five to use the White House chair, 
So twice they made him President, till eighteen twenty-five,— 
I’m not at all surprised that folks were glad to be alive! 
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MR. MONROE SPEAKS! 


Once Spain took a ride on a Coaster, 
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And Spain was about blown to pieces, 
Before it had finally stopped. 
She lost quite a lot of her clothing, 
And we took her Florida hat, 
While rich South American garments 
Unhooked and blew free as she sat. 
Of course, she objected to bareness, 
She shivered with cold, I suppose, 
She called to her friends there in Europe, 
“Please help me to get back my clothes.” 
And when it appeared as though Europe 
Might start a great rumpus too near, 
Monroe wrote a message to Congress, 
Concerning the West Hemisphere. 
“Let Europe just mind her own business, 
And do what she thinks may be best, 
We'll not interfere with the East World, 
And she must keep out of the West!” 
So that is Monroe’s famous Doctrine 
Of eighteen and twenty and three, 
Assuring both peace and protection 
To those of the West who were free! 
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SIX—SON OF TWO 


“Little Misters, Little Madams, 
Iam John, the Quincy, Adams,— 
My Papa, perhaps you knew, 
Presidential Number Two. 


“T’d the finest chance for learning, 
Politics, and things concerning ; 
When I was a twelve-year lad, 

I saw Paris with my dad. 


“I’ve been envoy diplomatic 
With its training systematic,— 
Senator, till eighteen eight, 
Then Monroe’s First Aid of State. 


“Then our country grew divided, 
Into sections, quite decided, 
So in eighteen twenty-four, 
We had candidates galore. 


“T was one, with three good others, 
And we fussed like four kid brothers, 
But we found on taking notes, 
None had won sufficient votes. 


“Turning to the Constitution, 
There we found the one solution,— 
So the House a choice then made, 
And I found myself 0.K.’d.” 
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OLD HICKORY’S DAYS 


To Congress went a freak whose looks were most unique,— 
When he was mad, he used to choke as he would try to speak. 
His hair was in a cue, tied up in eelskin too; 

You’d scarcely call that pretty, still that’s just a point of view. 


Now later he became a soldier kissed by Fame, 

And through the land the people cheered old Andy Jackson’s name. 
Then how they jubilate, in eighteen twenty-eight, 

When he was chosen President, upon Election Date! 


This shaggy musketeer then said, “Now since I’m here, 

Tl] not bow down to Congress, and I soon shall make that clear.” 
With mind so resolute his wrangles grew acute, 

And people called him “king,” because he was so absolute. 


But fusses, fumes and fights are not the guiding lights 

That mark a country’s progress on the road to greater heights; 
It’s work of hands and brains where greatness best obtains,— 
And Jackson’s years were bountiful, in just that sort of gains. 


The reaper sang its song, and as it whirred along 

It promised that our wheat and corn would feed the world e’er long. 
And then we had the view of ships propelled by screw, 

That made an ocean voyage shrink to just a day or two. 


Oh, Goodness Gracious Me! now what is this we see 

That eighteen thirty brought to life, from which the cows all flee? 
And what makes people go for miles to see the show?— 

Our first steam locomotive, on the good old B. and O. 
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EARLY SYMPTOMS 


My Grandma Van Kuren, 
Remembered Van Buren, 

She thought he was not worth a fig: 
His panic financial 

With losses substantial, 

Had turned her right into a Whig! 
The Whigs were the haters 

Of kinglike dictators,— 

Van Buren was he who would “reign” ; 
The Whigs growing stronger, 
Could stand him no longer, 

He wasn’t elected again. 


Then Harrison followed, 

With triumph so hollowed,— 

He lived but a month from that date: 
So Tyler succeeded, 

To do what was needed, 

Of which there’s but little to state. 
Before his retirement, 

He signed the acquirement 
Whereby we then Texas annexed. 
“But, oh,” sighed my Gram’ma, 
“Our mightiest drama 

Already our hearts had perplexed !” 


We long had been sowing 

The seeds from whose growing, 

A harvest of poison would bloom; 

We still went on drifting 

To sands that were shifting, 

Where footsteps led off to the gloom. 

The needs of the nation 

Were swift medication 

To heal all our diff’rences wide,— 

The Slavery Question 

Was like indigestion,— 

Again Grandmamma sadly sighed! 
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DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW 


My Copy Book had told me when to school I used to go, 

That tiny little acorns often caused great oaks to grow: 

Unlike a garden catalog, no mention then was made 

That years and years must pass along before it gave much shade. 


I’m sure our Jamestown fathers never had the slightest thought 

Of what they then were planting when their negroes first were bought; 
Tor had they seen the darkness that their acorn planting gave, 

They would, in sixteen nineteen, not have bought a single slave. 


So as our land grew up we find we’re like two strapping boys, 
Who saw each other happy with quite varied sort of toys; 

Now Sammy North liked shipping, and in farming could excel, 
While Johnny South raised cotton and tobacco just as well. 


When Johnny found that slaves were fine to help his products grow, 
He spent a lot of money for a lot of them, you know: 

The Constitution recognized his rights in what he owned, 

By it, the end of trade in slaves was twenty years postponed. 


Now Sammy found the labor that would help him best along 

Had need of great intelligence, and not just sinews strong ; 

The men that worked for him were hired, while John’s were being bought, 
So you can see how far apart the two boys were in thought. 


Now Sammy said, “To buy and sell a man is naughty quite,” 
And Johnny said, “By all the law, I have the legal right.” 

*Twas so they argued back and forth within the oak tree’s shade, 
But, Playmates, it was poison, for the acorn was decayed ! 








THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE (1820) 


As Sammy and Johnny were fussing one day, 
Their parents were wakened from sleep; 
Missouri desired to come in as a state, 

And slaves she still wanted to keep. 


Now both of the families ran out of doors, 
And argued first con and then pro,— 

For she was the first, a new statehood to seek, 
Beyond Mississippi’s wide flow. 


From France, we had purchased her land, you recall, 
Which Treaty had clearly insured 

Protection to property, liberty, faith,— 

So those living there seemed secured. 


Could Congress now take away things that she owned, 
And set all her negro slaves free?— 

Then Sammy cried, “YES,” just as Johnny cried, “NO,” 
For so the two households agree! 


Just now little Maine sought her place as a state, 
Where slavery would not exist, 
And this gave both factions a peaceful ‘way out,” 
By adding a state to each list. 


’Twas further agreed that at line thirty-six, 

The West should be cut right in two,— 

The land that was North should be free as the air 
While South—well, I leave it to you! 


The Compromise passed and no bones had been broke, 
Though people were stirred way down deep,— 
The question of slavery made such a glow, 
They couldn’t go back to their sleep! 
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ANNEXING A GIANT 


There once lived a marvelous giant, 

So big, with a will quite unpliant; 
His master was bad, 

The giant was sad, 

And mumbled complaints most defiant. 


He wanted so much to be free, 

He cried, “Now it just seems to me, 
With one mighty stroke, 

Pll throw off this yoke, 

And then let us see what we’ll see!” 


Now Texas, the giant was named, 
And when he thus loudly exclaimed, 
His keeper, you know, 

Who’s named Mexico, 

Became, oh, so crossly inflamed! 


He started right out on the march, 
To take from the giant the starch, 
The Alamo Mission, 

Refusing submission, 

Was left with its lifeblood a-parch. 


But there stood Sam Houston upright, 
Just aching to meet for a fight, 

And when he began, 

The Mexicans ran, 

Or else they were dead men, ch, quite! 


In eighteen and forty and five, 

Free Texas said, “Joy I’d derive, 

By joining with you, 

If you’d like me to”; 

How could we such pleasure deprive! ! 
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MEXICAN GUNPOWDER (1846-1848) 


With James K. Polk elected, after Tyler moved along, 

We had another war that many people claim was wrong: 

Now Mexico would not admit our legal Texas right, 

When we would settle bound’ry lines, her naughty fist sought fight. 


“All right,” we said, “just come along, a spanking’s what you need,” 
Though some may say we wanted land,—at least, it’s not agreed,— 
We occupied New Mexico, as quickly as we could, 

And seized on Californy, just to make the measure good. 


When wicked Santa Anna hurried north with mighty force, 

He met old Zach’ry Taylor mounted firm upon his horse, 

And there at Buena Vista, how the bullets coughed and sneezed, 
Whereby our hold grew firmer on the lands that we had seized! 


And then another hero, by the name of Winfield Scott, 

At Vera Cruz had landed, where the weather’s piping hot; 

He stormed right up the mountains to the Capital, amazed, 
And when the city fell to him, the Stars and Stripes were raised. 


Then by the Treaty which was signed in eighteen forty-eight, 
Poor Mexico was forced to cede those western lands so great. 
She recognized the Rio Grande as Texas bound’ry line, 

And lots and lots of people thought that “Grabbing” simply fine. 


It seems to me a pity that we had to have that war; 

I hope we keep on growing, but I like our honor more, 

The Mexicans don’t like us, and perhaps they never will,— 
You can’t expect a smiling face from one you’ve treated ill! 
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GOLD! 


Upon a certain date, 

In eighteen forty-eight, 

All San Francisco saw a man in such a merry state! 

A bottle in his hand 

Held lots of yellow sand, 

And as he walked, he cried, “It’s gold—at Sutter’s Mills just panned.” 


Well, how the people flew, 

And so would I or you, 

If once we saw a fortune of the same delightful hue. 

The daily paper stops, 

And men close up their shops, 

And all the folk who could, leave town, in jumps and skips and hops! 


Now when the news came East, 

Excitement so increased, 

That people started westward just as quick as lightning greased, 
And all through ’forty-nine, 

Folk sought that golden shine, 

By “schooners” of the prairie, or on ships that braved the brine. 


In that one year alone, 

This Golden Land had grown, 

Until her population, fourteen times as great, was shown. 

It seems a sorry blow, 

For “Sefior” Mexico, 

To find he’d just missed out on this,—well, that’s the way things go! 
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THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 


By treaty with England, we'd settled the line 

That bounds us up north, at degree forty-nine: 

This Oregon land, plus our Mexican “prize” 

Then brought up disputes with their wherefores and whys! 


Since Oregon couldn’t raise cotton or such, 
The question of slaves didn’t enter so much ; 
*Twas land further south where the arg Geen blaze, 
That brought us quite close to the part of our ways. 


When Congress next met, what a crowd was on hand, 
To say what we’d do about slaves in that land! 

With all of them either young Sammys or Johns, 

The air was intense with their prog and their cons. 


And then Henry Clay framed the Omnibus Bill. 
He said, “Here’s a compromise made so it will 
Permit California to join with the ‘frees,’ 

New Mexico folk then may do as they please.” 


{t further provided an easier way 

To get back one’s slaves, if from home they should stray! 
For over six months the two factions were massed, 

And then came a day when this compromise passed. 


It seemed that at last all our friction had ceased, 

It seemed that the Union new life might have leased, 
But, oh, Little Playmates, before many suns, 

The War Gods were cleaning and oiling their guns! 
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FREEDOM VIA THE SUBWAY 


Now once there was a Subway 
That shuttled back and forth, 
And slaves went in the south end, 
And came out at the north. 


Then as they reached the free states, 
They went away quite free, 

Now Sammy North “conducted” 
But, oh, so quietly! 


Warm barns were used as “stations,” 
The “tracks” were secret quite, 

And this most magic “railway” 
Could choo-choo best at night. 


The laws of eighteen fifty 

Were passed with this intent,— 
They’d keep a slave from freedom, 
No matter where he went! 


Now many Northern people, 

Quite otherwise O.K. 

Would simply shrug their shoulders, 
If slaves could get away. 


As slaves continued riding, 
Upon this “underground,” 

A whistle blows a warning 
That makes a warlike sound! 
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UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 


If you would be an author, first you take a pinch of pluck, 

A heaping spoon of courage, and a measure full of luck, 

You fill the dish with sentiment, then hope your sales will grow— 
I’m sure that was the recipe of dear old Mrs. Stowe. 


She’d lived in Cincinnati where her heart was deeply stirred 
By tales of awful cruelties to slaves that she had heard. 
Then later when she moved away to ’way down east in Maine, 
Those stories kept on growing in her sentimental brain. 


She felt she had a message so she simply had to write, 

She took her pen and paper and she wrote with fervent might. 
It mattered not that all she’d heard was not exactly true— 
And when her book was published, it was eighteen fifty-two. 


It swept the land like magic, it became a household word, 

Its sales jumped up by thousands, as had not before been heard, 
It showed the ills of slav’ry in a most affecting way, 

So Mrs. Stowe made people cry with all she had to say. 


If cause were further needed other than the ones we had, 
This book was quite sufficient as a final straw to add, 

And Lincoln once was heard to say, as witness on this score, 
That she had been the woman who had caused the Civil War! 


Of course you’ve heard of Uncle Tom, of little Eva too, 
You’ve heard of funny Topsy, who was never born, but grew, 
You’ve heard of poor Eliza, as she fled across the ice, 
But when it comes to reading it, just ask your Dad’s advice! 
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1854! 


To Sammy’s great surprise 

That made him rub his eyes 
Our Congress now repealed the old Missouri Compromise! 
Recall, now, if you please, 

That ’twixt the “slaves” and “frees,” 

The line to separate the two was thirty-six degrees. 


Nebraska-Kansas’ Bill 

Maintained that people’s will 

Should be the only answer to which side they chose to fill; 
By this you plainly see, 

The land that once was free 

Was opened up to slav’ry folk as wide as wide could be! 


The Northern anger rose, 

And spread from head to toes, 

As all the “anti-slaves” unite, from which a party grows; 
’Twas thus there then began, 

At Jackson, Michigan, 

The group we call Republicans, which still is quite a clan. 


Look back to days of yore, 

To eighteen fifty-four, 

And see our country steering for a rocky boundéd shore! 
As “frees” and “slaves” divide, 

The Norths and Souths grow wide,— 

And any love that people felt, they took great pains to hide. 
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DRED SCOTT 


Buchanan’s inaugural speech was a gem, 

He talked of the love in men’s hearts, 

And scarce had the words left his Democrat lips, 
When something “unloyvinglike” starts! 


There once was a negro,—Dred Scott was his name. 
He lived in Missouri, pro slave, 

His master had taken him north for two years, 

To lands just as free as the wave. 


When Scott was brought back, he went straight to the court, 
He claimed that he ought to be free, 

He said that by living on lands “anti-slave,”’ 

His bondage had ended, you see. 


His rights as a “citizen” who could bring suit, 
The court then quite quickly denied, 

Of course, he appealed and went on higher up 
Until the Supreme Court he tried. 


And here they affirmed what the lower courts held,— 
That slaves were just things to be owned, 

That our Constitution was meant just for “whites,”— 
No wonder the Northerners moaned! 


That weighty decision was like being sick, 
When doctors speak names we can’t spell, 

We can’t seem to lie, and we can’t seem to stand 
Though sure we shall never get well! 





“THE UNION, ONE AND INSEPARABLE—” 


Vd call your attention to one whom I’d mention, 
If only to tell you his name; 

His life was a long one, his brain was a strong one, 
His voice held the warmth of a flame; 

His words had the glowing and glory of showing 
Our Union united as one; 

That nothing must sever our bonds made forever— 
He feared what might happen, if done; 

His words had endeared him, and Boston revered him 
And wealth came with honors extreme; 

For forty long years, Daniel Webster appears 

The voice of the Union, supreme! 
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HENRY THE GREAT 


Now it wouldn’t be nice to go rushing away, 

And we ought to shake hands with the great Henry Clay, 
For he stood on the summits for fifty great years, 

As he stormed when the question of slay’ry appears. 


Now our great Revolution was still very young, 

When he first had the chance to test power of lung, 

And the noise that came forth was the voice, we are told, 
That would grow later on, to an organ of gold. 


All his friends called him noble, a saint and a sage, 

And yet some called him selfish, in hate and in rage, 

But he stood there square shouldered, through wrangle and strife, 
As the foeman of slav’ry for all his long life. 


The Missouri Agreement he fostered and sired, 

The Agreement of Fifty he also inspired, 

And he held a great place in the Washington halls, 
Where his voice with its gold all his list’ners enthralls. 


But it seemed as though Fate held a knot in his thread, 
For she let him grow great, and the summits, she spread— 
But then just as he reached to the peak of his pride, 

His great hope to be President’s strangely denied! 


He had friends, he had foes, he had honors untold, 

And his voice could move men, although ageing and old, 
How he pled that the Union be ever preserved— 

And his honors, though great, were no more than deserved! 


A BROWN DAY IN 1859! 


My bell rang this morning without any warning. 

To open it quickly I sped, 

And there stood the tuner, who would have come sooner, 
“But traffic was heavy,” he said. 


While doing his tuning, I near fell to swooning,— 

To sing while he worked was his creed,— 

John Brown’s poor old body, though mouldy and cloddy, 
He seemed to find pleasant, indeed! 


His singing and clinking then set me to thinking 
T knew scarce a thing about John; 

I took down my Hist’ry to solve the whole myst’ry, 
And found what I'll tell you anon. 


I found a fanatic, with morals pneumatic, 
Who felt himself chosen by God, 

To free ev’ry negro, in tempo allegro, 
Whose methods were, shall we say, odd? 


He planned with some cronies, with guns, maybe ponies, 
To hide in some vast mountain caves, 

And then without warning, to swoop down some morning, 
And free a whole lot of poor slaves. 


They chose Harper’s Ferry, to answer the query, 
Of where the first try should be made, 
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But troopers came running, straight—aiming and gunning, 
You know how marines would behave !— 

They tried him for treason, and that is the reason 

He’s moulded so long in his grave! 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION OF 1860 


The hands of the clock reached a morning in May, 

And dark was its dawning, all misty and gray ; 

Black rancor and hatred had stormed through the night, 
And love for mankind drooped and wept in its fright. 


The country lay ill with its fever and pain, 

No longer as one, but divided in twain; 

The Poles were no further than North was from South,— 
Oh, whence would come healing to soothe a parched mouth? 


On blacks in their bondage, the nation was split, 

The North cried, “Unbind, let their bondage be quit,” 
And answered the South, with a voice of defy, 

“We'll keep what we have, and protect it or die!” 


Chicago awakes on that dawning of storm, 

The people are tense and the streets are a-swarm ; 
Republican hosts in the Wigwam convene 

To witness the moment that few had foreseen. 


The balloting starts, but the choice is not yet,— 
Though Seward far leads, but still more he must get: 
Again comes the yote, with his number still short, 
And then comes the third with its crashing report! 


The people go wild and the cannon booms bang, 

Men shouted and danced and they marched and they sang, 
Outside the Convention, mad cheering is heard 

For Abraham Lincoln has won on the third! 
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THE STARS AND BARS FLY ALOFT! 


(The scene takes place in a cosy old-fashioned Play Room, in which 
two young, wall paper friends walk right off the wall and speak, as the 
author has tried to quote,—he was tremendously surprised!) 


LITTLE BOY BLUE: 
MR. BEACH: 
LITTLE BO-PEEP: 


MR. BEACH: 


LITTLE BOY BLUE: 
LITTLE BO-PEEP: 


MR. BEACH: 


LITTLE BOY BLUE: 
MR. BEACH: 
LITTLE BO-PEEP: 


MR. BEACH: 


“What happened when Lincoln’s elected?” 

“Sit quiet and hear what I tell—” 

“Tt all is so very exciting, we can’t seem to do 
that so well!” 

‘When South Carolina was certain that Lincoln 
was chosen, indeed, she called a convention 
together, deciding she then would secede.” 

“Why, that seems to me very naughty, since 
Lincoln’s election was fair,—” 

“Oh, please, Mister Beach, let’s continue. Boy 
Blue talks too much, I declare.” 

“Well, after she broke from the Union, six others 
to join her were led; they made a Con- 
federate Union, with Jefferson Davis, its 
head!” 

“T thought to keep slaves had been something, 
our great Constitution saw fit—” 

“Tt was,—but how far that extended, was just 
where the two sides had split!” 

“Oh, couldn’t they both get together, and peace- 
fully settle their score?” 

“Too late,—for the South had seceded, and noth- 
ing remained but to war! !”’ 


(As these two little friends return to their places on the wall paper, 
the sound of drums is heard through the Play Room window.) 
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FORT SUMTER FALLS 
(April 14, 1861) 


Alone in the harbor Fort Sumter had stood, 

Her Stars and Stripes bravely a-sway— 

But else there should come promptest aid from the North, 
She soon must succumb and give ’way! 


Now Lincoln had promised he’d hurry to send 
Such aid as would nourish his shield, 

But South Carolina was massing her force, 
Determined Fort Sumter must yield. 


The sun was Still sleeping and darkness held sway, 
The stars in the heavens had ceased, 

The harbor of Charleston was waiting for dawn, 
Fort Sumter was black in the East. 


The air was alive with a waiting intense, 

A waiting, a waiting, for what?— 

When suddenly off from the shore came a crash, 
And cannon belched answers of shot! 


When after two days in this withering blast, 
With flag still defiantly waved, 

She shuddered and crumbled and fell to the dust, 
With little but honor well saved. 


‘And though it scarce matters which side won or lost, 
Those shots had a meaning far more— 

Fort Sumter had fallen, the land was aflame, 

‘And started our sad Civil War! 








TROOPS ARE CALLED 
(April 15, 1861) 


The South was a-glow with the wildest delight, 

As news of Fort Sumter rushed out from the night, 

Gay buntings and flags made their world seem so bright, 
And Charleston full blossomed in blazes of light! 


The North met the news with their feelings dismayed, 
The flag of their country was rent and betrayed! 
And never gay buntings nor flags were displayed, 

As Fate held the scales and the balances weighed. 


*Twas but the day after Fort Sumter’s loud fall, 

That Lincoln sent forth his quick clarion call— 

“Oh, States of the Union now form ye a wall, 

With troops must we stand ’gainst rebellion’s black pall!” 


Then quick as a flash with no moment of pause 

Four States on the fence joined the South in its Cause. 
And there we all waited and sharpened our claws, 

While War grinned with glee as it smacked its great jaws! 


Ah, Playmates, I’m thinking it all goes to show 
A thing that I learned very long, long ago, 

That all of us reap from the seeds that we sow— 
You can’t expect roses from bird seed to grow! 
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E STANDS FOR EDWARD 


I’m thinking of the man, when Civil War began, 

Who fought a mighty battle in the stillness of the night— 

No sound of shot or shell, no drums or powder smell, 

A struggle fought by conscience till it brought an answer’s light. 


Virginia’s eyes looked cold upon the Union fold, 

As Lincoln called for soldiers when Fort Sumter fell and died; 
She joined the Southern Cause, with scarce a moment’s pause, 
While to her heart she held the one whose love was sorely tried. 


All Virtue’s gifts had he, and sweet sincerity, 

While fair Virginia held him close, with all her smiling charms: 
But, oh, the bitter taste, and, oh, the question faced, 

When Lincoln chose this lover to command the Union arms! 


With not a thought of gain and filled with tragic pain, 

He held the scales in balance ’twixt his country and bis State; 
All through the tortured night, he pondered wrong from right, 
And with the dawn ’twas answered, he must share Virginia’s fate. 


When once the die was cast, and mental storms had passed, 
Gray clad, he led the South afield—none quite so great as he: 
The North then loved and feared, respected, honored, cheered, 
That noble warring gentleman named Robert Edward Lee! 
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THE STONE WALL 


Thomas—Jonathan—Jackson 

Was left a poor orphan at three, 
Thomas—Jonathan—Jackson 

Is liked very greatly by me; 
Thomas—Jonathan—Jackson 

Left West Point when scarce twenty-two, 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Is sure to be liked much by you! 


Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Saw War in our Mexican fuss, 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Is greatly respected by us; 
Thomas—Jonathan—Jackson 

Is he who was called the “Stone Wall,” 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Is one who is honored by all! 


Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

With sword from its scabbard pulled forth, 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Was feared as he battled the North— 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Was tall, and brown haired, firm of mouth, 
Thomas—J onathan—Jackson 

Was reckoned like Lee, by the South! 
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THE NEW BATTLESHIPS 
(March 9, 1862) 


Our ports, the North has closed, 

But has she once supposed, 

The South has put its nightcap on, and in her bed has dozed? 
To break the North’s blockade, 

An “ironclad” we’ve made, 

And when it meets her wooden ships, oh, how they’ll call for aid! 


And sure enough they had 

The world’s first “ironclad,” 

That met the Yanks at Hampton Roads, and made them pretty sad. 
When next the sun arose, 

What do you then suppose? 

Well, portholes on the “Merrimac” the strangest craft disclose! 


Her captain, up aloft, 

Just laughed until he coughed, 

He saw a tiny cheese box on a raft—of course, he scoffed— 
“The Merrimac,” he said, 

“Will sink that thing like lead, 

Why, all the Yanks aboard that boat are just as good as dead !” 


But what he saw transpire, 

When he had opened fire, 

Just made him bubble over and it raised his southern ire— 
His shots would hit, and skip 

Right off that silly ship, 

Whose turret made of steel revolved—and never seemed to slip. 


And when that day was done, 

The “Monitor” had won 

The world’s first naval battle ’twixt two armored ships begun. 

This battle set the seal, 

And doomed the wooden keel, 

Which meant that future battleships must all be made of steel! 
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YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK! 


Now Fate is like a boy who finds his greatest joy 

In maybe some old picture-book, or in a rusty toy. 

She makes the high ones low, or makes the low ones grow, 

And when she’]l change your luck about, you never ever know! 


Just think of him who hid his talents ’neath a lid 

Till he was thirty-nine years old, and see what Fate then did! 
She took a hardware man, and waved her magic fan, 

And placed him on a Road of Light, where Fame and Honor ran. 


Of course, his parents knew, in eighteen twenty-two, 

Their new-born babe would grow up great—the Buckeyes always do! 
On showing soldier bent, to West Point he was sent, 

But even there no signs were seen of fickle Fate’s intent. 


Then fighting Mexico no symptoms did he show 

Of just how far the Fates would lead, nor just how far he’d go; 
So many years pass o’er, while in his father’s store, 

And then with Lincoln’s call for troops, Fate led him to the fore! 


’T was then she lit the flame which glowed till he became 
The greatest army genius in the Northern Hall of Fame. 
And upward still she drew this man in jacket blue 
Until, at last, as President, he saw the summit’s view. 


This story may be shown to babies of your own, 

To tell them how their luck may change, when they are bluest grown. 
*Twill help them not to rant, nor use the words “TI can’t,” 

If they will only bear in mind—Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
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AN APRIL NIGHT IN 1862 


If magic carpets were for sale and didn’t cost a lot, 
I'd try to buy the safest one and fly off like a shot— 
There’s always been an April night of many years ago, 
That I should rather visit than most any night I know. 


We'd all fly off together with some sandwiches to eat, 

And maybe cakes of chocolate for those whose teeth are sweet— 
We'd see the Mississippi with its well protected mouth, 
Protected by two mighty forts belonging to the South. 


Between the forts we’d see a jam of things to block the way, 

And just below some Northern ships preparing for a fray, 

For five whole days we’d hear the ships bombard those Southern forts— 
We’d smell the smoke and powder of their answering reports! 


We'd see the forts prevent those ships from passing up the steam, 
As through the air the bullets fly with piercing shriek and scream— 
But look—there’s something happening as dusk turns into night— 
The ships are moving onward and much fiercer grows the fight! 


There’s not a fear to daunt them, there is but to do or die, 

The flame and smoke of battle rise and kiss the sobbing sky, 

The jam is smashed asunder though the forts pour blast on blast, 
And e’er the morning sun has dawned, the ships have safely passed. 


And all the battle long we’ll see a man in Union blue, 
Who stands aloft his flagship’s bridge, and leads his vessels through— 
Ah, he was David Farragut who brought those Yankees forth 
That left New Orleans open for the forces of the North. 
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THE TURNING POINT 


The Union Cause sank pretty low 
In eighteen sixty-three, 

Those early months were desolate, 
And bleak as bleak could be. 


The South had won the best of it— 
The North was deepest blue, 

And “drafting” riots raged throughout, 
Desertions grew and grew. 


That Lincoln was a failure quite, 
Was openly declared, 

And now in Pennsylvania, 

The mighty Lee had dared. 


It’s darkest just before the dawn, 
We’ve heard the old folks say— 
It never seemed so true before 
As on that summer’s day. 


For then from peaceful Gettysburg, 
There came the battle’s roar, 
Between July the first and third, 
That turned the tide of war. 


For here the North had won her fight, 
That brought far brighter days. 

But, oh, I wish we’d settle strifes 

In more enlightened ways! 





THE AMENDMENT THAT FREES 


There used to be a most puzzling fact 

That puzzled other folks too,— 

So gather round with your “thinking caps’— 
I'll find the answer for you! 


By Proclamation on New Year’s Day, 
Of eighteen sixty and three, 

The slaves in all the United States 
Were then declared to be free. 


Though Lincoln’s words bore the breath of life, 
As all the world has agreed, 

They left four states with their slaves untouched, 
Without a single one freed! 


Now these four states were the slav’ry states, 
That still were loyal and fast, 

And nothing Lincoln could do or say 

Could change state laws that they’d passed. 


And since ’twas legal by these state laws 
To hold such slaves as they chose, 

His Proclamation, though going far, 

Fell short of where you’d suppose. 


The only way to abolish slaves 

Was then quite clearly foreseen— 
Our Constitution itself was changed,— 
And hence, Amendment Thirteen! 
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A LOT OF THINGS 


(Again the author talks with his two wall paper friends, 
while outside is heard the racket of rivetting and trip hammer.) 


BOY BLUE: “And after Gettysburg was fought 
Was Peace declared at once?” 


BO-PEEP: “You silly boy, you’re far from right— 
Youw’re talking like a dunce!” 


MR. BEACH: “Yes, Vicksburg falls before the North, 
Which Grant and Sherman seek, 
And Thomas touches hero heights, 
At Chickamauga Creek. 

Phil. Sheridan then wins his way, 
At Missionary Ridge, 

Then once again in sixty-four, 

Abe Lincoln mounts the bridge. 
‘The Wilderness’ gives Grant a win, 
Though filled with tragedy. 
Atlanta falls and Sherman walks 
Through Georgia to the sea!” 


BO-PEEP: “Oh, Mister Beach, please stop I beg— 
Yow re going much too fast.” 


BOY BLUE: “The answer to ‘who’s silly now’ 
We're certain of, at last.” 


MR. BEACH: “By April, then, of ’sixty-five, 
The Southern hopes lie flat; 
Their capital of Richmond falls, 
And so, my friends, that’s that!’ 
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AS IT ENDS! 


I seem to feel the tears come close, 
And blurs are in my eyes, 

And beats of wings are in my heart, 
My lips are sad with sighs. 


Through opal fog, I glimpse a scene 
Of farmhouse sweet and worn, 

As April sun with smiling warmth, 
Renews the Earth’s adorn. 


And in the house two men have come— 
They speak in quiet way, 

The one is dark, in dress of blue, 

And one is sad, in gray. 


As then they speak in brothers’ way, 
The strife of war is stilled, 

The victor and his friend are joined, 
Their hearts no longer chilled! 


And Appomattox wrote her name 
In coals with flame alive 

As gallant Lee gave up to Grant 
In eighteen sixty-five. 
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Mourn ye, the Captain lost, 
Grieve ye, his passing cost, 
Thank ye, his love compelling, 
Pray ye, his soul excelling. 
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THE IMPEACHED ONE! 


If ever we needed firm hands on the wheel, 

To hold our torn craft well in check, 

’Twas now, with the Civil War ended and fought, 
As Lincoln lay felled on the deck. 

That hurts could be mended and healed in a trice, 
Is more than the land might expect— 

However when folks have a cold in the head, 

A surgeon’s not called to dissect! 


The land had a cold and it ached in its joints, 

We suffered the pains of the grip— 

The prostrated South needed succor and aid, 

And not applications of whip! 

And Johnson who followed when Lincoln had gone, 
Was not a good doctor, nor kind. 

He hadn’t much patience or humor or tact— 

The eyes of his mind were half blind. 


He argued with Congress from morning till night, 
Until a great crisis was reached— 

As Johnson refused to respect Acts they’d passed, 
They said, “Well, he must be impeached!” 

They failed to convict him by only one vote— 
He finished his term, much despised— 

That wonderful tonic, “Forgive and Forget” 

Is something he should haye advised! 
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INSECTS 


Just think of what a change it made, with slaves, by millions freed— 
And what the South had then to face—why, all who run may read! 
The blacks had heads chock full of fogs, where freedom fancies lurk, 
They felt that now they’d all get rich, without a stroke of work. 


They had the right to cast a vote in any way they chose, 

And being just like babies, ’twas expected, I suppose, 

That dirty politicians should infect the wearied South 

To take the negroes by the hand, with poison in their mouth! 


I think of some as hairy bugs in boots and beaver hat, 

With dirty clothes and filthy souls, who promised this and that. 
These rascals with their selfish minds came down from out the North, 
To guide their colored “brothers,” as they started stepping forth. 


And then I see some wiggly worms with yellow eyes and feet, 
That even hungry robins who were starving, wouldn’t eat, 

For they were other scoundrels who would help the negroes rise— 
The reason for such “kindness” is quite easy to surmise! 


Now “Carpetbaggers” was the name that to the bugs applied, 
And “Scalawags” was how the latter worms were glorified. 
Between the two the South was forced, the greatest hurt, to feel. 
I wish I’d been a giant just to squash them under heel! 
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IT USED TO BE LIKE THIS 


Now I ask you 

What would you do, 
Had you been living when Peace was made, 
And found the land that you loved betrayed, 
Without the hope of a legal aid— 

Now I ask you? 


Now I ask you 

What would you do, 
With negroes, who at the white folks laughed, 
With “Carpetbaggers’” who lived on graft, 
With “Scalawags” and their thieving craft— 

Now I ask you? 


Now I ask you 
What would you do 

Had you been young and a Southern man, 

And tried your best some relief to plan, 

And someone said—“Join the Ku Klux Klan’— 
Now I ask you? 


Now I ask you 

What would you do— 
Since Klansmen rode through the inky night, 
All masked and dressed in their sheets of white, 
And filled the wicked with awful fright— 

Now I ask you? 


Now I ask you 
What would you do— 
For by their warnings on fence or tree, 
That warned the scoundrels to haste and flee, 
They turned the trick most effectively— 
Now I ask you? 
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ANOTHER BARGAIN 


We read in daily papers of the fortunes being made, 

And then sometimes we read of how a fortune seems to fade, 
It happens just because a man may buy a piece of land, 

That either is a mine of gold or just some pretty sand. 


Through Mister Andrew Johnson we'd a splendid piece of luck, 

He bought for us some frozen land, and quite a bargain struck; 
Each acre cost about two cents, for half a million miles, 

And since those miles mean square ones too, my face is full of smiles! 


It seems the Czar of Russia owned some land of ice and snow, 

It had such little value that he thought he’d let it go; 

It looked as though its only worth would come from catching seal, 
But, anyway, we bought it though it seemed a silly deal. 


Now eighteen sixty-seven doesn’t seem so long ago, 

But what a change has come about I’m sure you all must know !— 
The Czar would searce have sold this land, despite its ice and cold, 
Had he but known Alaska held a wonder heart of gold. 
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THE BIRTHDAY CAKE (1876) 


You may lie upon the table, snuffing ether as you sigh, 

You may lose a sore appendix, but it doesn’t mean you'll die, 

You may stay in bed a fortnight, hearing lots of silly talk, 

And yow’'ll find yow’re very wabbly when you first start in to walk. 


After such an operation as the awful Civil War, 

It’s surprising we could stand at all, so many scars we bore! 

If you stop for just a moment and recall the pain and ache, 

You will wonder we had strength enough to plan our birthday cake. 


Convalescence had continued for eleven trying years, 

When one day in Philadelphia this gorgeous cake appears; 
It had such a lot of frosting and so beautiful it looked, 

That a lot of smiling people came to see what we had cooked. 


For one hundred years our country had been independent quite, 

So we thought we ought to celebrate and do the thing up right, 

And besides, we felt we’d better show, that though we’d been so low, 
We had now regained our perfect health, and healthier would grow! 


So we gave the finest party, where our presents too were shown, 
We displayed our new electric light and magic telephone, 

And we had the novel trolley car, and phonograph, as well, 
And a thing to type our letters that would help us buy and sell. 


“Why, your party is a wonder,” all our neighbors had to say, 

“Tn all lines of man’s endeavors you have reached the warm noon day—” 
Though our operations cost so much in pain and misery, 

Our Centennial was tonic as a cup of fragrant tea! 
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ONE WAY TO BECOME PRESIDENT 


Elections are always so rousing—I’m weak when the counting is done, 
No matter which side I’m espousing, or whether my man lost-or won! 
Now once when we held an election, with candidates splendid disclosed, 
’Twas Rutherford Hayes, my selection, whom Samuel Tilden, opposed. 


That night when the count report quickens, it seemed as though Hayes 
had been scratched, 

Which proves that the way to count chickens, is after the eggs have 
been hatched! 

We saw when it came on to bedtime that Tilden had just about won, 

That Hayes had the chance of a lead dime, but here’s where there enters 
some fun. 


Now Tilden just one vote was lacking—electoral vote’s what I mean— 

But Hayes didn’t stand around clacking—his managers surely were keen! 

Two sets of returns were computed and listed by four of the states, 

So Hayes claimed all votes thus disputed, and here is the joke of the 
Fates. 


There wasn’t a law or provision, to tell which returns were correct, 

So Congress proposed a Commission to find which they ought to reject, 

And so we went on through that winter, and, oh, what sensational days, 

And just when our nerves were a-splinter, it chose, not Sam Tilden, but 
Hayes! 
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RED CLOUDS OF 1876 


T wonder how we all would act, or what we’d do or say, 

If someone came along and said, in voice both harsh and gray, 
“T want your land, so move along and don’t you dare resist,” 
Would we just laugh and joke it off, or shake a doubled fist? 


Now who can blame the red-men, as we pushed them further west— 
Away from land that once was theirs, for raising loud protest? 

And when we tried to chase them off from where they’d rights to hunt, 
They called their braves and flew to arms and showed a war-like front. 
Twas so it happened with the Sioux, whose chief was Sitting Bull, 

We wouldn’t let them hunt the range, and, oh, their hearts were full :— 
We sent our troops to make them mind, to teach them due respect. 
And what occurred was something that was quite as you’d expect! 


Now Sitting Bull was clever, he was able, he was bright, 

And what we met from him was not a kindergarten fight, 

If he was cruel, so were we, ’twas only tit for tat— 

However, many wars are often nothing else but that! 

And there were those who gave their lives as only heroes do, 

At Little Big Horn River, ’neath Montana skies of blue,— 
Where Sitting Bull had set a trap, with crafty red-man skill, 
Two hundred men, and over, met their deaths as soldiers will! 

It happened there as Custer led to where the ridges gapped, 

A flash, a cry, a horse’s scream—the baited snare was snapped— 
We fought the fight of fearless men, as death came sweeping fast, 
And there stood gallant Custer fighting on until the last! 
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THE TWENTIETH 


Just a lad named Jimmy Garfield 
Walked the tow path, mind a-dream, 
And I wonder what he thought of, 
As he drove his mules a-team. 


Did he see himself presiding, 

As a college president— 

Did he see Ohio’s senate, 

Where he’d strive with fine intent? 


Did he hear the battles’ rumble, 
Where the Northern blue he’d wear— 
Did he see himself in Congress, 
Where Ohio’s cloak he’d bear? 


Did he see that great Convention, 

Where ’twas fought ’twixt Blaine and Grant— 
Did he see them reach a deadlock, 

When he’d both of them supplant? 


Did he see himself elected, 
As our nation’s President— 
Did he see a summer’s morning 
And assassin’s foul intent? 


Did he see that he must perish 
From a dastard’s wicked shots?— 
Oh, be thankful, little playmates, 
For the fog that kindly blots! 
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A NEW YORKER 


My father said to me one day, “My son,” he said, said he, 

“T’ve got to be a Democrat, there’s nothing else for me, 

T’ll vote for Grover Cleveland, though his party isn’t mine,”— 
And if you knew my father, that was tribute simply fine! 

He told me how a poor young lad, with pennies less than few, 
Had travelled up to Buffalo, with law, I think, in view, 

And people found him quiet, as he worked as young men should, 
When pretty soon they made him mayor and there his work was good. 
And Governor he then became and there his house was clean, 

He wouldn’t stand for “bosses,” and you know just what I mean, 
He governed great New York in such a splendid sort of way, 

It wasn’t long before he saw his presidential day. 

He stood for all the people, they were his, and he was theirs, 
What politicians wanted was the least of ali his cares— 

His honor never felt a mar nor one dishonest blot,— 

“T’1] vote for men like Cleveland, whether this or that or what!” 
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A DIP INTO THE PACIFIC 


There couldn’t be a fairer place for anyone to own, 
Than lovely sunny islands, with sweet flowers overgrown; 
And that is how Hawaii was, in eighteen ninety-three 
When revolution came along, of Yankee pedigree! 


It seems Hawaii, years before, had waved her dusky hand, 

And planters came to see her and they loved her pleasant land, 

She had a Constitution which she let the whites enjoy, 

Until the day the Queen had planned, such rights she’d then destroy. 


Queen Liliuokalani must have rubbed her dusky eyes— 

She found herself without a throne and much to her surprise! 

They said ’twas our “protectorate,” and, oh, she was amazed, 

When looking out her window saw the Stars and Stripes were raised! 


So Harrison, our president, then quickly took his pen, 
And wrote a treaty to annex this chicken to her hen; 
Before the Senate could O.K. its time was up, you see, 
And Cleveland who succeeded thought such treaty quite N. G. 


Then what a noisy row he caused, that set our tongues a-wag; 
He said we’d been too hasty and he ordered down our flag. 

He asked the queen to pardon us who’d joined the plotting band, 
And when she said, “Indeed, I’ll not,” he let the matter stand. 


And so it stood till Cleveland made his final farewell bow— 
McKinley who then followed had a more “annexing” brow, 
And when the Spanish War came on in eighteen ninety-eight, 
Hawaii was at last annexed, I’m very pleased to state! 
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REMEMBER THE MAINE! 
(February 15, 1898) 


Though snow was still falling that morning, 
It seemed it must soon turn to rain, 

And trudging to school in my reefer, 

I heard people speak of the Maine; 

Now when I reached school a bit later, 

I asked why they’d seemed so aghast— 

My teacher just blew on his knuckles, 

And answered, “It’s come now at last!” 


So after we’d all been marked “present” 
He told us of Cuba’s sad plight, 

And told how the Maine at Havana 
Was blown up and sunk in the night. 


“For long have the Spaniards been brutal, 
And Cuba has suffered untold; 

To all our attempts to relieve her, 

The hearts of the Spaniards are cold! 
McKinley has worked like a hero, 

In trying to soften her ways, 

But Spain has just sneered at his efforts, 
Till now we have reached darking days! 
Our battleship Maine had been cruising 
And there in the harbor lay still, 

But during the night she exploded— 
Believe that or not as you will! 


“The country is now in a fever 

I’m sure there must soon be a war— 

We’ll now go ahead with our lessons, 

Tomorrow, we’re bound to hear more!” 
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DEWEY’S BATTLE 
(May 1, 1898) 


And on we rushed— 

‘Remember the Maine,” rang throughout the land, 
“Let’s have our revenge,” was our loud demand, 
As Hate gave to War her caressing hand— 

And on we rushed! 


And on we rushed— 

For sure enough, Congress then War declared, 
Our hands became fists as at Spain we glared, 

“A Hot Time Tonight” on the streets was blared— 
And on we rushed! 


And on we rushed— 

For see, we were there in Manila Bay, 

When morning had dawned on the first of May, 
As Dewey commanded and led the way— 

And on we rushed! 


And on we rushed— 

He’d come with his ships in the black of night, 
He’d led through the pass with its armored might, 
He’d dared the torpedoes deep hid from sight— 
And on we rushed! 


And on we rushed— 

By noon, he had silenced the Spanish fleet-— 
Manila lay open, his will to meet, 

He’d lost not a man in the battle’s heat— 
And on we rushed! 
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ROUGH RIDERS 


There was Leonard Wood commanding, 
On his finely mettled horse, 

There was he who rode beside him, 
Meaning Roosevelt, of course. 


There were Indians and cowboys, 
There were ranchmen from the West, 
There were graduates from college, 
They were all in khaki dressed. 


They were men who rode their horses, 
As though growing from their backs, 
They were there at Santiago, 
When our army first attacks. 


They were unafraid of jungles, 
Or the threat of fever’s chill— 
They were unafraid of gunfire, 
Up the rush of San Juan Hill. 


In that victory so precious, 

As we stormed that steaming bluff, 
We shall not forget those Riders, 
Who had earned the name of Rough! 





STILL GROWING 


Now the cost of Spain’s war was extensive, 
At least from the viewpoint of Spain— 

It was quite an investment expensive, 

To blow up the battleship Maine! 


Both her fleets and her army disparted, 
To scrap heaps, we’d quickly consigned, 
In eight months from the time war had started, 
In Paris, the Peace Terms were signed ! 


It was just as though plucking a pheasant, 
And pulling fine plumes from its tail, 
Though for us it was certainly pleasant, 
For Spain, it was cause to bewail! 


Porto Rico she lost in the shuffle, 
Guam and the Philippines, too, 

In itself, that’s enough to beruftle, 
But still, we’d more plucking to do! 


For as Spain was held tight on our tether, 
We plucked, and we pulled out one more— 
’'Twas for Cuba—her Liberty feather— 
And that, Playmates, ended the war! 
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A SAD DAY IN 1901 


The great Exposition had glittered, 
The world seemed a picture book place, 
Yet one had a heart deep embittered, 
And hid in the shadows, his face. 

Just yesterday, people were cheering, 
Their hearts felt the lilt of a song— 

If Buffalo’s greeting was stirring, 
McKinley had stirred a vast throng. 


He stood with his hand stretched in greeting, 
His face wore a welcoming smile, 

And hundreds found joy in the meeting, 
While one came with heart black and vile. 
’T was then, with his hand in a bandage, 

The mad one approached—oh, the dread, 
For there in the hand that was covered, 
He’d hidden his murderous lead! 


Just then as McKinley would greet him, 

A pistol shot shrieked on the air— 
McKinley lay fallen and bleeding, 

And blanched was our world with despair ; 
A week must pass by as he suffered— 

A week where the sun seemed to hide, 

And then came the Black Angel’s whisper— 
McKinley, the martyr, had died! 








THE TWENTY-SIXTH (1858-1919) 


America’s Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt, 

And who is there ever to match him?— 

It’s “strenuous” Roosevelt, “trust busting” Roosevelt, 
You chase, but you simply can’t catch him! 


It’s young sickly Roosevelt, frail-bodied Roosevelt 
And Life seemed unfriended by Nature— 

It’s Harvard man Roosevelt, Class 80 Roosevelt, 
Who sits in the state legislature! 


Commissioner Roosevelt, still rising Roosevelt— 

The Navy Department grows stronger— 

It’s Spanish War Roosevelt, Rough Rider Roosevelt— 
They can’t hold him back any longer! 


It’s Governor Roosevelt, national Roosevelt, 

Not only New York tried his mettle, 
Vice-President Roosevelt, cause-making Roosevelt, 
They hoped now his fate they could settle! 


It’s West loving Roosevelt, game-hunting Roosevelt, 
Through sorrow, the summit is shown you— 
f yitis President Roosevelt, cheered-onward Roosevelt 
oe re greater because we have known you! 
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A NICE FAT SLICE (1908) 


No matter how you think of him, or how your feelings run, 

You always hand a fine bouquet to one who gets things done: 
Now Roosevelt would do the thing, while others talked and sat, 
And if you didn’t like it—well, too bad, but that was that! 


We've heard a lot of pro and con, and will and won’t and shall, 

Of how we got the land to build the Panama Canal; 

And some there are who loudly say our ways have left their smears, 
While some maintain that Roosevelt should have our loudest cheers! 


A Company of Frenchmen back in eighteen eighty-one, 

Had thought to cut the Isthmus, but their work was left undone; 
We bought their rights at Panama, and apparatus, too, 

But land we tried to buy we found we simply couldn’t do! 


Colombia refused to sell the land we wished to buy, 
While Panama, her province, wished to see canal dirt fly, 
So Panama decided that her freedom she’d declare— 

The funny part about it was our gunboats happened there! 


Don’t say such revolution was a thing we brought abont, 
At least, don’t say I told you so, while room there is for doubt: 
But, anyway, from Panama, we bought a large fat slice, 
Which after all, my Playmates, made it very, very nice! 


And then in nineteen fourteen when the digging was complete, 
The great Atlantic Ocean and Pacific waters meet; 
The commerce of the world goes through, with many miles lopped off, 
So to the men who built the ditch, our hats, we proudly doff! 
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AND TIME ALONE—! 


To Inspiration’s lightest rays the eyes are often blind, 

And those who tread the earthy ways oft speak with tongue unkind, 
For fog may hide the summit peaks from those who stay behind,— 
And Time alone will place his name where dwelled his mortal mind! 


And few have ever known the toil, to wrack the daring soul, 
And few have been, to dare to die, to reach the farthest goal, 
And few have known the agonies, without reward’s console— ~ 
And Time alone will hold the wreath, and glow the aureole! 


From classroom came this teaching man, where Princeton knew him well, 
New Jersey made him Governor, when tolled corruption’s knell, 

And Destiny then led him on where Presidents shall dwell— 

And Time alone will measure true, and Time his worth will tell! 


Then days grew troubled through the world, and war swept all before, 
The German Kaiser loosed his wrath, and ever more and more, 

And ships were sunk by submarines, while still this man forebore,— 
And Time alone will give a view of metals in the ore! 


“The gift of sweet democracy, we’d battle to defend,” 

And he was hailed by all mankind—the saving one and friend,— 
Then Peace was talked in fair Versailles to set the warring end— 
And Time alone will show the truth to those who still pretend! 


And though he reaped in other fields, and gleaned a harvest gained, 

I see him stand a prophet, whom the Fates had preordained, 

He preached a League of Nations that his countrymen disdained— 

And Time alone will show the heights that Wilson’s thoughts attained! 








THEY LIVED HAPPILY EVER AFTER! 


There once was an eagle, a powerful eagle, 

Who’d kept to himself all his life; 

His nest was well feathered, so temptingly feathered, 
But, oh, how he needed a wife! 

So preening his feathers, his beautiful feathers, 

He flew on his mate-hunting quest; 

He flew to the eastward, the sun rising eastward, 
His heart singing songs in his chest. 


Now while he was flying, so sturdily flying, 

He came to a marvelous sight, 

For there in a barnyard, a wonderful barnyard, 

A lady love walked, soft and white. 

But she was surrounded, protected, surrounded, 

By lion and leopard and cat, 

By rooster, loud crowing, and Jersey cow, lowing,— 
Now what do you think of all that? 


And, oh, how he loved her, he always had loved her, 

The Peace Dove, he couldn’t purloin! 

Thought he, “If I’d court her, the quick way’s the shorter, 
The barnyard I feel I must join.” 

He flew and he fluttered, and love calls were uttered, 

As eagles, while courting, may do; 

And where will their nest be, and where will it best be 

Is something the world asks of you. 


Se 
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